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THE COLD STORAGE CASE. 

THe New York Court of Appeals rendered on February 
11 its long looked for finding in the famous cold storage 
case, and the decision goes to sustain the lower court on 
al! the general counts. The case is familiar, but we may 
outline the main features to make intelligible the decision 
just rendered. 

The action was brought in August, 1901, by the Chief 
Gome Protector against Jacob V. Bootman and Howard R. 
Robinson, constituting the Arctic Freezer Company, to 
recover -penalties for the illegal possession of a pro- 
digious quantity of game found in their vaults in a cold 
storage warehouse in’ Néw York City by Protector J. E. 
Overton. The cause of action was based on nineteen 
separate and distinct counts for unlawfully and know- 
ingly possessing game out of season, as follows: (1) 
496 grouse and 236 quail, entailing a penalty of $18,360; 
(2) 371 grouse and 741 quail, penalty $27,860; (3) 491 
grouse and 37 quail, penalty $13,260; (4) 96 woodcock, 
1,168 grouse, 1,030 quail, penalty $57,410; (5) 1,563 
grouse, 425 quail, penalty $47,260; (6) 3,040 grouse, 1,318 
quail, penalty $84,225; (7) 422 grouse, 1,048 quail, penalty 
$26,810; (8) 4 ducks, penalty $160; (9) 441 ducks, penalty 
$11,085; (10) 432 ducks, penalty $10,860; (11) 400 ducks, 
penalty $10,060; (12) 338 ducks, penalty $9,010; (13) 141 
ducks, penalty $3,585; (14) 808 plover, penalty $20,260; 
(15) 876 English snipe, 602 plover, 1,416 snow buntings, 
96 snipe, penalty $74,810; (16) 288 reed birds, 3,630 
plover, 1,152 snow buntings, penalty $126,935; (17) 1,336 
snipe, 3,168 sandpipers, penalty $112,660; (18) 720 reed 
birds, 5.760 snow buntings, 1,439 sandpipers, 488 yellow 
legs, 150 plover, penalty $217,085; (19) 3,658 plover, 3,000 
sandpipers, 4,800 snipe, 300 yellow legs, penalty $294,110. 
Judgment was demanded on the several counts against the 
defendant in the sum of $1,168,315 and costs. 

The State was represented by the firm of Black, Olcott, 
Gruber and Bonynge, and the cold storage company by 
Julius Offenbach and Louis Marsh. 

The attorneys for the accused demurred on the ground 
that the complaint did not state a cause of action, and 
also that the court had no jurisdiction. The case was 
tried before Mr. Justice O’Gorman in the Supreme Court 
of New York County, who held in favor of the accused 
on the counts from 14 to 19 inclusive on the ground that 
Sections 30 and 33 of the game law could not be recon- 
ciled. This,-if sustained, released the plover, snow bunt- 
ing, reed birds and snipe as factors in the case. He de- 
cided also that the game law extends over the entire 
State; that an offender against the law is liable both crim- 
inally and civilly, and that possession during the forbid- 
den season is prima facie evidence of violation of the law. 
Both the State and the defendant thereupon appealed to 
the Appellate Divisiorr of the Supreme Court, which 
affirmed Justice.O’Gorman’s decision. An appeal was then 

tuken by both parties to the Court of Appeals; the attor- 
neys for the people against the findings of the Court as 
to the interpretation of Sections 30 and 33, and the attor- 
neys for the accused against those portions of the de- 
cision which found the cold storage company guilty of 
violations of the law, the questions referred for deter- 
mination being these: 

First. Do counts I. to XIII, both inclusive, of the 
amended complaint state facts sufficient to constitute a 
cause of action? 

Second. Is the plaintiff entitled to maintain a civil ac- 
tion for the recovery of penalties under Section 39 of the 
Forest, Fish and Game Law, constituting Chapter 31 of 
the General Laws of the State of New York, for the viola- 
tion of any of the provisions of Article II. of said Act? 

Third. Is the amended complaint defective because it 
is not therein alleged that the various birds for the pos- 
session of which the defendants are sought to be charged 
with penalties were taken or killed within the boundaries 
o! the State of New York? 

Fourth. Are facts sufficient to constitute a cause of 
action stated in counts numbered from XIV. to XIX., 
hoth inclusive, of the amended complaint, or in either of 
said counts? 

Fifth. Can the defendants be made liable in this action 
tinder Section 33 of the Forest, Fish and Game Law, as 
amended by Chapter 91 of the Laws of 1901, and Section 
36 of said Act, by reason of the possession by them, as 
alleged in counts XIV. to XIX., both inclusive, of the 
amended complaint, of the birds described in said several 
counts? 





The Court of Appeals has affirmed the judgment of 
the lower courts, answering the questions first and second 
affirmatively, and third, fourth and fifth negatively. It 
is held: 

1. That the State is entitled to maintain an action for 
the recovery of the penalties embraced in counts I. to 
XIIL., inclusive; that is to say, for the unlawful posses- 
sion of the game birds specified in these counts. 

. That the defendants are not liable for possession of 
the birds named in counts XIV. to XIX.; that is to say, 
for the snipe and plover (the possession of which the law 
forbid), and for the snow buntings, sandpipers 
iid birds of other species for which the law prescribed 
ne open season. 

The game law is not a private statute. 

4. It was not necessary for the People to allege and 
prove that the game was killed within the State. 

These questions of law now having been disposed of, 
the case may now be tried on its merits. The effect of 
throwing out the action for the recovery of the penalties 
embraced in counts I. to XIII., 
penalties sued for from $1,168,315 to. $318,518; but. even 
this shrunken ficure is of such magnitude as to give the 
case an unique place in the history of game law actions. 

We print elsewhere the salient points of the plaintiff’s 
brief as presented by Messrs. Frank S. Black and Hender-~ 
sen Peck of counsel. 


cid not 


A PERSISTENT BLUNDER. 


A BLUNDER in phraseology in the New York game law 
has thrown out of court the cold storage case to the ex- 
tent of $849,707 of the penalties sued for. This is an ex- 
ceedingly large sum to be’ eliminated by a blunder of 
phraseology. kt is altogether too large to leave ground 
for any patience with the blunderer. 

The blunder was contained in Section 33 of the law as 
zmended in 1g01 and in force when the suit was brought. 
It read as follows: 


Wild birds other than the English sparrow, crow, hawk, crane, 
raven, crow-blackbird, common blackbird, kingfisher, and birds for 
which there is no open season shall not be taken or possessed at 
any time, dead or alive, except under the authority of a certificate 
issued under this act. No part of the plumage, skin or body of 


any bird protected by this section shall be sold or had in posses- 
sion for sale. 

There are two ways in which this may be construed. 
‘The counsel for the State contended that it should be in- 
terpreted to mean that two classes of birds were pro- 


tected, viz, (1) wild birds other than English sparrow, 
crow, hawk, etc.; (2) birds for which there is no open 
season. 

Counsel for the cold storage defendants, on the con- 
trary, argued in their brief: 

“Plaintiff's counsel seeks to construe the act under con- 


sideration as though it expressly prohibited two classes of 
birds, (a) wild birds; and (b) birds for which there is 
no open season. 

ut this ignores the plain and unambiguous language 
of the act and the history of its evolution. In general 
terms the act prohibits the taking or possession of ‘wild 
birds.’ But that general prohibition is immediately fol- 
lowed by two exceptions which relate to the antecedent 
‘wild birds.’ These exceptions are, (1) certain enu- 
to wit, the English sparrow, crow, hawk, 
crow-blackbird, common blackbird, king- 
and (2) birds for which there is no open season.” 

Whatever may have been the intention of the drafters 
of the section, it is quite clear that the construction of the 
text urged by the defendants’ counsel is the only one 
admissible. Under this section, then, there could be no 
penalty for the possession of any birds for which there 
was an open season. For the snipe and plover and cer- 
tain other birds designated the law specifically provided 
an open season; and as to the snow buntings and reed 
birds, counsel contended that as the law did not prescribe 
that these should not have an open season it must be 
assumed that they did have one. Whatever the merits of 
this reasoning, the Court of Appeals has sustained the 
contention. 

Had the argument. of the counsel for the State prevailed 
—that “wild birds other than the English sparrow, crow, 
hawk, crane, raven, crow-blackbird, common blackbird, 
kingfisher” constituted one class of protected birds, this 
ciass would have included game birds also. For wood- 
cock, grouse and quail are “wild birds other than the Eng- 
lish sparrow, crow, hawk, etc.” Hence we would have 


merated birds, 
crane, raven, 


fisher ;" 


reduces the total of the: 





had a law forbidding the taking or possession of game 
birds at any time “except under the authority of a cer- 
tificate issued under this act.” That would have been 
a ridiculous law, because it would have made every per- 
son who killed a game bird at any time guilty of a mis- 
demeanor. The section did not do this then, but it does 
precisely this now. The blunderers are still blundering and 
their blunders persist. The text of the section now reads: 


Birds for which there is no open season and wild birds other 
than the English sparrow, crow, hawk, crow-blackbird, snow owl 
and great horned owl shall not be taken or possessed at any time 
dead or alive, except under the authority of a certificate issued 
under this act. 

Under this section every person who in the autumn of 
1902 killed or possessed a game bird was a game law vio- 
lator quite as much as was the killer or possessor of song 
birds. So long as this law remains as it is, the authorities 
may not consistently prosecute the song bird killers unless 
they shall prosecute also the game bird killers. There are 
fifty-one States and Territories in the Union. Most of 
them have a sane, clearly expressed, explicit and definite 
law for the protection of wild birds other than game 
birds. There should be some member of the New York 
Legislature capable of — such a law for this State. 


WHAT CANADA MIGHT DO. 


Wuen America was discovered, the elk existed all over 
the continent from ocean to ocean, and almost from the 
Gulf of Mexico to the parallel of 54 degrees. Four hun- 
dred years later it had been practically exterminated, ex- 
cept in the range of the Rocky Mountains and in a few 
localities on the north Pacific Coast. In the Yellowstone 
Fark, where protection is found, and it is exposed only to 
the attacks of its natural enemies, the mountain lion, the 
lynx and the wolf, the elk still exists in great numbers— 
sc great, indeed, that in hard winters many of them starve 
to death. 

In the Olympic Peninsula there are still many elk, but 
the country is being settled up and is being run over by 
prospectors who travel up each stream and cross every 
range of mountains and kill the game and keep what they 
do not kill stirred up, uneasy and continually wandering 
from place to place. Not so very many years ago there 
were elk over the whole length of Vancouver Island and 
on other islands in the Gulf of Georgia. The Indians 
killed them for food, used the skins for clothing and in 
the manufacture of armor, and fashioned tools and house- 
hold implements from their antlers. Even within the last 
forty years it has been possible to gather shed elk horns 
in localities where there remains to-day not even a tradi- 
tion of the elk’s existence. Nevertheless over the northern 
part of the central portion of the island, elk are still to be 
found, though just how numerous they are no one seems 
to know. The covfttry which they inhabit is rugged, unfit 
for cultivation, and while overgrown with timber, this 
timber cannot be brought out to a market. Besides the 
elk, the more important wild animals of this region are 
deer and bear. The country has been little explored, 
although already the trophy hunters, eager to secure elk 
heads and skins, are making incursions there and finding 
game in large numbers, which they destroy without the 
slightest thought of those who are to come after them. 

On more than one occasion the Government of Canada 
has shown great and admirable wisdom and forethought 
in setting aside certain regions as game preserves. There 
is an opportunity to make in the central mountain region 
of Vancouver Island a great game preserve which should 
stand for all time as a monument to the wisdom of the 
Canadian Government. It is believed that the elk found 
on Vancouver Island are not the same species as ths* 
found in the Rocky Mountains, and if this is true and thr 
species is unique, it certainly is worth preserving. 

The far greater interest constantly taken in game pro- 
tection by English-speaking races is evidenced by th 
recent movement to protect South African game, and 
establish in the forest reserves of the United States game 
refuges where no hunting shall be done; and it is highly 
desirable that the Canadian Government should continue 
the wise action begun long ago in the establishment of 
the Banff National Park and the Laurentian National 
Reserve, by establishing on Vancouver Island a preserve 
such as we have suggested. We may feel sure that the 
intelligent and enlightened residents of British Columbia 
would hail with joy a movement such as this, which 
would be likely to make the rich and beautiful Vancouver 
Island more than ever attruciive to strangers from afar, 
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The Sportsman CGonrist. 
—_e——_ 
A Night with River Pirates. 


Tue Pittsburg coal that is sent to New Orleans now 
is all towed there by steamers, but years ago it was all 
ficated there. The first steamers to take coal below Louis- 
ville began towing it only about the time I made this trip, 
and more or less of it was still floated until the war put a 
stop to it. These coal boats were very flimsy affairs, be- 
ing nothing more than large boxes made of inch and a 
half hemlock lumber. They had square ends with no 
overhang, and when loaded had only one foot of a free- 
beard. A high wind would be likely to sink one of them. 
The barges that part of this coal is taken in now are 
quite different affairs; they are built stouter, but they 
only hold half as much as a coal boat does. 

When we floated the coal two of these boats that held 
zbout 25,000 bushels each were lashed together and a 
crew of eight or ten imen were assigned to each pair. The 
boats were moved into the current and kept there by 
several long sweeps that were hung on pins in the sides 
and ends of each'boat; and when once in the channel two 
or three men did’ the steering, letting the boats move with 
the current, but never tried to move faster than the 
current did. 

Each pair of boats was under charge of a captain who 
was the pilot; he knew every sandbar, island, riffle and 
towhead, and knew just where the channel ran long before 
getting to it. 

I started on a pair of these boats in April of 1859 from 
Pittsburg, the boats being consigned to a coal dealer who 
had his landing at Bayou Sara, above New Orleans. 

We had a good coal boat stage of water to start in. 
These boats cannot be taken down under a stage of 11 
feet of water, they draw 9 feet and the river at Pittsburg 
is only high enough to float them when a “coal boat rise” 
comes. Going down on the crest of this rise we went 
over the falls at Louisville, then on down to Cairo, and 
getting into the Mississippi here steered south. Our 
troubles should be all over now, all we had to do now 
would be to keep the channel, take the right one when 
passing one of these islands and keep out of the swell of 


passing steamboats. Should a windstorm rise we would 
“go to the bank,” tie up there and wait for the wind to 
fall, then go on again; but kept on in good weather day 


and night. 

Our captain was Pinky Morrison. I had known him 
tor years and never knew his first name; he and everyone 
else called him Pinky. He was a tall, rough man who 
stood over six feet high and had red hair. He was one of 
the best tempered men I have ever seen. His friends 
might say or do what they pleased to him, but among 
strangers he was ready to fight at the drop of a hat; no 
one who knew him, though, cared to do any fighting with 
Pinky. 

He was a good poker player and on our way home from 
New Orleans by steamboat he would often get in a fight 
with one of the tin horn gamblers who traveled up and 
down the river to fleece passengers. Pinky would only 
use his fists; the gamblers would want to use a knife, but 
not on us—there were too many of us there and the boat's 
jackstaff stood out in the bow quite handy with its hal- 
liards all ready to be decorated with one of the gamblers 
when we caught him stealing cards. 

I once saw one of these men with the rope around 
his neck ready to be sent up, when the captain begged 
us to let the man go; we did it out of respect for this 
captain. Had he tried to use force with us we would 
have taken him and his boat in less than five minutes; he 
knew that. 

We had got below Natchez and were somewhere between 
it and the mouth of the Red River, when one morning, 
soon after sunrise, the wind came up strong and Morrison 
steered for the bank and tied up on the right or Louisiana 
side. The banks of the river here are low and a levee is 
built here to keep the river out, though just where we 
now were there was plenty of water behind it, the country 
back here being all a swamp or bayou; there was no plan- 
tation here in sight nor any signs of a house in any direc- 
tion. 

These bayous extended for hundreds of miles back here 
in some places; the ducks, alligators and a few bears had 
them all to themselves, it seemed. Just after dinner that 
day, seeing that there were no signs of the wind going 
down soon, I got permission to go hunting. I had seen 
several flocks of ducks fly over the tree tops in there and 
wanted to go after them. 

I had an old muzzleloading double gun that had been 
a fine one in its day; it had lost most of its beauty now, 
but was a good gun yet. 

I picked it up in a lot of old junk in an auction room 
and had got it for a song. Since then I had been offered 
al! sorts of trades for it. New guns and five times what I 
had paid for it in money, but I wanted this gun myself. 

I had read of English guns and their makers and this 
one of mine had the name of one of the most noted gun 
makers in England on its lock plate. “It is going to have 
a prominent place in this narrative or else I should not 
take up so much time telling about it. I had brought 
the gun with me on this trip, thinking that I might find a 
chance to use it. I did. 

Climbing down behind the levee I struck out across the 
swamp. There were strips of dry ground here now that 
at times would be under water, and I could only travel 
by following these dry strips, all else was mud or water. 
Between these dry places were arms of the bayou, black 
and silent, except where an alligator stuck his head out 
of the water to watch me or plunged off the log he had 
been lying on into the water as I came in sight of him. 
I knew that these fellows were in here and kept a good 
lookout for them, a shotgun would not be of much use 
to me among them; they, however, were as much afraid 
of me as I was of them. 

I could find no ducks, they must have seen the alligators 
before I did and then had gone on; if they did not I 
would not get many of them with these fellows here as 
thick as they were, and after I had gone several miles 
back in this swamp, nearly west all the time, I thought it 
about time to return, and started back, but had not gone 
far before I found that I was lost, or at least was not go- 
ing back the way I had come in, This part of the swamp 


was different from the part of it I had gone th 
coming in. It would be only a waste of time to hunt for 
the paths I had used before. I wanted to get out of this 
before dark. The trees in here, those of t that were 
not dead, were hung thickly with Spanish moss; the 
tiead trees stood in the water, their naked branches 
hanging over it and it was impossible to see far in any 
direction. The river should be east of me; I wanted to 
get to it somewhere, then I could travel on the levee 
until I found the boats, if they were not in sight when I 
came out on the river. 3 5 

Getting into a clear place I at last got a sight of the 
sun, then placing my back to it started to go east now in 
as direct a line as these swamps would allow me to go, 
but every once in a while I would have to go clear out 
of my way to get across one of them. 

I had been going over an hour on my way back and 
thought that I must be near the river now, when, on 
coming around some bushes on the bank of one of these 
arms of the bayou I saw a cabin just across the end of 
the slough I was on now, and following around the bank 
went up to it. The cabin stood just back from the arm 
ot the bayou in among some large trees; it stood on posts 
that raised it two feet above the ground, and it was about 
30 feet long and half as wide. It was built of rough 
cypress boards and had a roof of them, out of which, 
at one end of it, a stovepipe stuck. There was smoke 
coming out of the pipe, the only sign that the cabin was 
occupied or that it had been used for a year. It had only 
one door, as far as I could see, and I afterwards found 
that this was all it had. 

Two square holes in the wall did duty as windows, and 
some short logs piled on top of each other answered for 
doorsteps. 

Going up I rapped on the door that stood partly open. A 
young woman dressed rather poorly in a calico wrapper 
and who was barefooted, came to the door. She was 
chewing on a snuff stick she held in her mouth. Jerking 
it out she began to smile and asked: “Are you lost, 
stranger?” 

“Yes, Miss,” I told her, lifting my hat. “I came in here 
hunting and somehow have missed my way. Would you 
be kind enough to direct me to the river?” 

“Why, of course; it is only a mile and a half from here. 
Come, and I’ll show you how to go to it.” 

“Martha!” a voice in the cabin called out, “Who is 
that ?” 


“A stranger, pap; he wants to go to the river. 
show him.” 

“No, bring him in here.” 

I followed the young woman into the cabin and found 
myself in front of a man about 60 years old; his hair, 
which he had closely cropped, was partly gray, as were his 
whiskers; he wore a ful! beard. He was dressed in a not 
bad looking suit of “store clothes;” he had stolen them, 
probably. He was on the sick list now, being laid up 
-with a crippled leg, his left one was in bandages from 
the knee down; he had shot himself when hunting, he told 
me. He may have mistaken himself for a deer; some 
steamboat watchman may have mistaken him for a 
burglar, though; that may have been how he got shot. 
From what I saw of this old gentleman later on I formed 
the opinion that he would rather lie than tell the truth, 
even if he were paid to tell it. But I have no right to 
criticise him for that: I told him a few lies myself. 

“Sit down, stranger,” he told me, pointing to an old 
armchair. There were a number of them, no two of 
them alike; they had all been broken and rudely mended 
again; they were of the kind that is found on steamboats ; 
these had been thrown away, most likely, and had been 
picked up along shore. 

I glanced around the room; the cabin had two. This 
one, the living room, had an old broken cook stove in one 
end of it, and a rude couch with a single mattress off 
some boat stood near it. In another corner next to the 
back room stood two old Yager or Mississippi rifles; their 
powder horns and pouches hung on the wall above them. 

Half a dozen of these single mattresses off boats lay in 
a pile; they had probably been thrown off some steamer 
after someone had died on each one of them with the 
yellow fever. I came within an inch of dying with it my- 
self the following year just below here; an old doctor and 
the Sisters of Mercy pulled me through it, though. 

About everything here had come off a steamboat at 
some time or other; even the water buckets, and there 
were half a dozen of them, were marked S. B.—steam- 
boat this or that; Martha’s kitchen table had at one time 
done duty in a steamer’s saloon as a card table. ‘ 

The old man began to question me, and I told him how 
I came te be here. 

“Well, you can’t find the river yourself; it is all of four 
miles from here, through swamps all the way; there is 
no path to it from here.” 

, “The young lady told me it was only a mile and a half, 
sir. 

“Oh, what the devil does a woman know about it? 
Get us that supper, Martha. What in —— are you stand- 
ing around here for? I ain’t going to hurt your young 
man. You will be clawing around him and kissing him 
next. Get to —— out of this.” 

Martha had been standing looking on, with her hand 
on the arm of my chair ever since I had come. She 
walked off to her stove now, and I felt like knocking this 
old father of hers half-way over after her, but did not. 

“How many men are there in your crew?” he asked. 

I told him—ten men. 

“Have they all got guns like yours?” 

“Some of them have, some have rifles and some of us 
have both. 1 have.” 

So I had, but my rifle was at home in Allegheny; I 
did not tell him so, though. 

“And the most of us have Colt’s pistols, too,” I added. 
T may as well spread it on thick while I am at it. You 
seem to be a past master at lying ; I can do something in 
that line myself, I said to myself. 

“What did we want with all those arms?” 

“Well, I use mine to hunt with; that, I suppose, is 
what most of us carry them for; we are never disturbed 
by anyone down here.” This gun of mine was the only 
one on the boats, and it was not there now. 

“Well, when my son gets home I'll send him with you 
to the boats; he knows just where your boats lie; he saw 
them there to-day he told me.” 

“I hardly care to wait for him, sir. This wind may go 
down and if it does they will want to go on.” 


Y'll 


“Well, they won’t go on and leave you here, will they?” 

“Oh, no, sir; the captain would lie here and hunt. for 
me, but-I don’t want to put him to that trouble. We want 
to get down as soon as we can. We get paid by the trip, 
you know, and any time -that is lost we lose.” F 

“Well, he could, not go on to-day is he had you. This 
wind is not going down in a hurry; you will be lucky if 
you leave here in a week.” 

He did not intend that we should leave here at ail. I 
cid not know that then. a a 

“Put your gun over yonder,” he told me, pointing to 
where the rifles stood, and I put it along with them. 
Then he told me to get a flask that stood on a shelf and 
take a drink. 

“No, sir, thank you, I do not use it.” 

I could use it, but I had begun to think that there was 
something wrong here. I might need to have all my wits 
about me. I might have to defend myself when his son 
came. 

“Most boys down here drink all the whisky they can 
get, but you are as well off without it.” 

So would you be, I thought. He was half drunk now, 
and Martha had to get him another drink soon after this. 

I had been here nearly an hour when a young man came 
in carrying a gallon jug. Only one look at him was 
needed to tell that he and Martha were brother and sister. 
He was about my age, 70, while she looked to be 25, but 
these southern women often look to be older than they 
really are. 

“Did you get it?” his father asked the young man. 

“Only half a gallon; he only had about a gallon and he 
would not let me have any more.” 

“Did I not tell you to get me a gallon?” 

“Yes, you told me to get you a gallon. I have just 
got through telling you that he would not give it to me. 
Now what in the devil are you growling about? How in 
—— do you expect me to get what a man does not 
have?” 

Good enough for you, I thought; you are not afraid 
of the old man if your sister is. 

“Tf I were not crippled you would not give me that 
slack before strangers.” 

“Well, use common sense, then, and you won’t get any 
slack from me,” his son told him. 

“Let us get supper,” the old man said, and taking a 
pair of home-made crutches he hobbled across to the 
table then ready. “Come on, stranger, make yourself at 
home here; sit up and eat.” 

Martha had hot corn bread, fried bacon, boiled sweet 


potatoes and black coffee. I complimented her on her 
ccoking. 


“Yes, sir,” she said, “I can cook if I get any thing to 
cook, but we don’t get much here; we people in among 
these swamps don’t live very well.” 

“You don’t?” her father asked. “What the devil is 
there wrong with what you have got just now?” 

“There is nothing wrong with it, sir,” I told him. “I 
had far rather have her hot corn bread than the bread I 
do get every day.” 

“Yes, sir, and so would most of us; but if you give a 
woman the earth she will want the moon. Next, the devil 
himself could not please them. I don’t try.” 

“You seem to have a poor opinion of them, sir. I don’t 
know much about them.” 

“Well, when you get to be as old as I am, if you live 
that long, you will know more about them.” The old gen- 
tleman probably thought then that there was no danger of 
my getting to be as old as he was, not if he could help 
it, but he “missed stays.” I am still living. He is not 
to blame for it, though. 

After supper the old man hobbled outside of the cabin; 
then calling his son out the two held a long talk. The 
young man seemed not to want to go or do whatever his 
father w2nted done. I could not hear what it was, of 
course, though I could see them through the doorway, 
but at last the son went off, not coming into the cabin 
again; then his father came in. 

_“How soon can your son start to the river with me, 
sir?” I asked. 

“Not before morning, now. I had te send him about 
scme business of mine that must be attended to. This 

— leg of mine prevents me from doing anything myself. 
You will get to your boats in plenty of time, sir. This 
wind is higher now than it has been to-day; it is not go- 
ing down in a hurry.” 

It was blowing hard, that was true enough; but I 
wanted to get to the boats. Morrison would send the 
crew all over the country to hunt me if I did not get back 
Ly morning. 

“Fix a bed for the stranger, Martha,” he told his 
caughter. “Let him lie down; I am going to do it; there 
is nothing in this God-forsaken country to keep a man 
up after night here.” 

Then he took another drink, out of the jug this time, and 
while Martha was fixing my bed he shoved his rough 
couch that stood here over across the door, then threw 
himself on it. He was doorkeeper to-night. 

I would not get out through that door, and there was 
ne other one. 

Martha spread down one of the single mattresses nn 
the floor close to where my gun stood, then going into 
her room brought a pillow and blanket; she may have 
taken them off her own bed to make me comfortable. 
Taking off my coat and boots I lay down—but not to 
sleep. I did not mean to do any sleeping here to-night. 
I was busy thinking. 

What was this old fellow’s object in keeping me here? 
He had asked me if my boats would go on without me. 
It was the boats he wanted, not me. He had me—that is, 
if I chose to stay here. I didn’t have to, though, I told 
myself. The door is not the only means of egress here. 
Do you think we Yankees, as you call us, are fools? But 
what do you want with those boats? These boats would 
be of no use to him and their crew would not have twenty 
dollars among them, if he meant to rob them. 

This class of men made a trip; then, coming home, 
turned the money they had left, after paying half of it for 
their fare home, over to their families, if they had a 
family; then, if there was a “coal boat stage of water,” 
they went again. 

I only made these trips once in a while when Morrison 
was going down in charge; the men who had this coal 
were friends of my mother and they let me take a man’s 

lace in this crew and paid me his wages. I earned them. 
Pinky would want me with him every trip, if 1 would ao, 
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But-the money a gang of river pirates would get out of 
that crew would not pay for the powder they would burn 
in getting it; they ought to know that; everyone else on 
' the river knew it. e had never been afraid of being 
robbed by these men. We knew they were here some 
where; it was talked of then everywhere on the river. 

I'll get out of this as soon as things are quiet here, 
I told myself, the woman has told the truth, the river 
is not two miles off. Why that old fellow lied about it 
I don’t know, I may find out later. 

I noticed that the floor was made of loose boards. 
The most of them were slabs with the round side 
laid next to the stringers, and they were not nailed 
down. I can lift one of them, I thought, then drop 
through and go, as soon as Martha goes to bed. 

Martha had been working about her stove; she now 
went to her father and looked at him, then coming to 
where I lay placed her hand on my face, then asked 
“Are you still awake, stranger?” 

“Ves.” 

She looked at her father again, then sitting down on 
the edge of my cot; I had risen partly up now; she 
said, “Don’t go to sleep here. You are in danger. Go 
to your boats. Get out of this as soon’as you can. 
The river is less than a mile and a half from here; a 
path back of the house goes part way to it; follow it 
to the turn, then go #raight ahead. Don’t turn there. 
Leave the path at the turn. Your boats are up at the 
bend; go up, not down. This floor is loose, raise a 
board when I tell you and go; go soon. Don’t forget 
your gun; take it.” 

“IT am going right now, Martha. 
And I took her hand. 

She looked toward her father again, he had not 
moved. “He won’t miss you,” she said. She still held 
my hand. “Good-by,” she said again, and in reply I 
drew her head toward me and kissed her. Then she 
got up, and taking her lamp, opened her store door to 
give me liquor; then going to her room door raised 
her hand to me and disappeared through it, closing it 
after her. 

I pulled on my coat and boots in a hurry; then mov- 
ing my bed to one side, raising up the plank next to 
the wall, resting it on edge, my bed held it there; then 
got my gun, powder flask and shot pouch; and was 
going to take both of their rifles and drop them into 
the bayou, when the thought struck me that if I did 
any damage here this woman might have to suffer for 
it, so left the guns where they were. 

I dropped through the floor; then letting the plank 
down in its place again carefullv, I crawled out from 
under the cabin and ran into the timber back of it, and 
by good luck struck the path here; it was plain enough. 
Bringing my gun to a trail arms—I had not been 
drilled to do it then “in one time and two motions at 
the last part of the command, which is ‘Arms,’” as I 
used to tell my “rookies” (regular army recruits), 
when I put them through this very movement years 
after that, but I knew how to do it even then—I started 
off down the path on a dead run and kept it up for a 
few hundred yards; then stopped. Who was I running 
from now? A cripple who was dead drunk and could 
not follow me, and a woman who would not. I only 
wish she would, I would try to get her among decent 
people, I thought; she was never meant for a river 
pirate; their women would sooner shoot me than help 
me off. I examined my gun now; that young man 
had been working at it and he might have drawn the 
charges; he had taken the caps off and had let the ham- 
mers down. : 

No, the charges were in it yet; I had it loaded with 
heavy charges of powder and BB shot. I put caps 
on again, then throwing it over my shoulder kept on 
at a walk, keeping a good look out to the front now; 
the young man was out here somewhere, I might meet 
him, if I did I would not want him to see me. 

Just before coming to the turn, where Martha had 
told men to leave the path, I heard voices off to my 
right. A fallen tree lay parallel with the path just at 
the turn; the roots were still in the ground and it was 
green yet; I got behind the trunk close up to the 
branches; then cocking both hammers, lay down. Three 
men came down the path and stopped just at the turn; 
the log lay between them and me. | 

It was partly light here; I could just see them. Two 
had guns; the third) was Martha’s brother, he had 
none; one of those rifles at the cabin was his probably; 
he may have been counting on having a double gun; 
it was here now. 

I stuck my head up above the log to get a good look 
at them, but it was almost too dark to see them. It 
may have been lucky for me that it was. I would not 

stick my head up that way now under the same circum- 
stances; I have followed too many Indian trails since 
then and know better now. ; 

The two men seemed to be rather poorly dressed. 
One of them I noticed wore a high soft hat that had 
the crown run up to a peak a foot high, this was a 
popular style of hat then with river men. I saw that 
hat again a few hours later, and its wearer heard from 
me. I was not in hiding then. : 

One of the men asked, “Will we wait here or go 
on to the cabin?” J . 

“Go on, of course,” the other told him. “We won't 
sit here all night. Lige and Reddy won't get here be- 
fore midnight. They won’t look for us here. Let us 
go to the cabin and get a few hours’ sleep.” 

“Yes.” the young boy spoke up now, “go to the 
cabin, the old. man has some orders he wants to give 
ou.” ' ‘ 

a “He is out of the game just now,” the man with the 
high hat said. “He can’t go, so we need none of his 
orders; you, of course, get your share.” 7 

“Oh, I'll attend to that,” the boy told him, “don’t 
worry about my share. The old man may be out of it, 
I ain’t, don’t. forget that, will you?” 

It won’t need a steamboat to carry off any of your 
shares if you don’t mean to raid us before morning, 
I thought; I’ll try and take a hand in those shares my- 
self. . 

“Well, let us go.on, then,” the man in the high hat 
said. “We can get a few hours’ sleep before 4 o’clock.” 


Good-by, now.” 
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That sets the time now, I thought. We are not go- 
ing to be favored with your company before morning; 
go and get your few hours’ sleep now and let me get 
out of this; I am in luck, I’ll try and give some of you 
several hours in a. hospital when you do come. 

“That man off the boats will be there, won’t he?” one 
of the men asked. : 

“Yes, the old man has him a prisoner, but the —— 
fool don’t know it,” the boy told him. 

Neither do you now, I thought. 

“Well, then, he may be in the road there.” 

“Oh, he won't,” the boy told them. “He is asleep 
by now unless Martha has kept him up chinning to 
him; he is not a regular coal boater, anyhow; he is a 
boy from the city up there, he told us he only came on 
the boats for amusement; he gets a lot of it on a 
pair of coal boats, don’t he?” 

“Yes, and we will give him all the amusement he can 
take care of before we get through with him. Just 
let me amuse him; I am a first-rate hand at it,” the 
man in the steeple crown hat said, while the others 
roared and laughed. 

When the amusement began later on it was my turn 
to laugh, though. 

“He has a first-rate double barrel scatter gun with 
him. He told us he had been out in the swamp hunt- 
ing, but could find nothing but alligators,” the boy 
says; “he is not dangerous.” 

“If one of them bears out there had found him he 
would have got all the hunting he wanted,” my friend 
in the high hat thought. This furnished a subject 
for another laugh, and my friend of the altitudinal 
headgear added, “I only asked about him because the 
old man might not want him to see us; he might know 
us again; that is, if the old man let’s him go.” 

“The old man ain’t likely to let anyone go who finds 
his cabin. “Don’t worry about the old man, he knows 
his business.” 

I was beginning to get uneasy here. These fellows 
seemed to want to stand here all night chinning, as 
the boy called it. Though they had been here only a 
few minutes yet, these minutes seemed hours to me. I 
never gave a thought to the danger of my being 
found here by them, but I wanted to get to the boats 
and warn Morrison. They did start, though; and as 
soon as they had been gone long enough to get far 
enough away so that there was no danger of them 
hearing me, I crawled over the log and standing in 
the path, just short of the turn, I looked up to see if 
I could see a star exactly in front of me that I could 
use as a guide; but as I did so I heard a sound that 
put all thoughts of the stars out of my head; I did 
not need them now. A steamboat directly in front of 
me sounded her whistle. The sound seemed not to be 
half a mile away. 

I started now plunging through swamps and over 
fallen logs, not trying to get around any obstacle, but 
bent on going exactly straight ahead. I did not want 
to lose any time in here now. The men, as soon as 
they had got to the cabin, would find me gone, of 
course. 

They might come back hunting me; I had no time 
to hunt trails now. In less than ten minutes I came 
out in sight of the river, and running over to the levee 
climbed up on it. The light of the steamer still showed 
far up the river, and I now saw why she had sounded 
her whistle.. She had only given a single blast, that 
would mean a warning to a boat coming in the oppo- 
site direction to tell it on which side of it this one 
meant to pass. The other one then would answer 
with its whistle; but had not done so. This signal 
was not for a landing; the boat would have blown her 
private signal then, so many long and so many short 
whistles. Ever since I had heard the boat I found 
myself wondering why it had been blown. Now I 
knew. 

Up to my left, in a small bend here, I saw my own 
signal. The boats lay here, and Morrison had taken 
one of our oars (they were timbers 15 feet long with 
a 10-foot plank pinned on the end of them for a blade), 
and had set it up with a lantern hung to the top to 
guide me should I come out on the levee anywhere in 
sight of it. I was on board of the boats in five minutes, 
and lost no time in telling Morrison what he might 
expect at 4 o’clock in the morning. 

There had been nothing said by the men to indi- 
cate that we would be the object of their raid, but 
there were no others in this neighborhood for them 
to raid; it was us, of course. 

“Well, we have a few hours yet to live,” Morrison 
says; “get to bed now, all of you. I will call all hands 
at 3 o’clock.” 

It was only 10 o’clock. I was surprised at it being 
so early yet. I had no watch and had supposed from 
the adventures I had gone through to-night that it 
must be after midnight. 

We always kept one man on watch when tied up this 
way, an anchor watch, though Morrison did not call 
it that, but that is what it was. Years after this I saw 

it stood many thousand miles from here, in the South 
Pacific. I did not have any of them to stand there 
then, I was a “Mister” with that even then, and my 
watches were all below at the engine. Morrison told 
the watch man to keep a good lookout to-night. 

“Let him have your gun,” he told me, “and I want 
you men when on watch to fire at anything you see 
moving. Shoot first; then see who it is afterwards. 
You need not stand a watch to-night,” he told me, 
“you have stood yours already; I’ll stand your watch 
myself.” 

I drew my BB shot, replaced it with buck shot, 
then handed the gun to the watch man. Our quarters 
on these boats were at the stern. A bulkhead ran 
across each end of the boat 10 feet from the end. The 
space at the bow was filled with coal; we used those 
at the stern for a “forecastle.” 

At 3 o’clock Morrison called all hands; and while the 
cook went about getting breakfast the same as if there 
might not be any of us left to eat it, the rest of us 
lay on our arms—one shotgun and a lot of “twisters.” 
The twisters are hand spikes that are used to tighten 
lines with; I would sooner face a shotgun than one of 
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them wielded by one of these men. 

One man was sent up on the levee on picket to let 
us know when to clear the decks for action, then 
Morrison says: 

“You had better let me have that gun to-day.” 

No, I want to keep it, Pinky; I can shoot as close 
as you can. 

“You can shoot all around me; I would be glad to let 
you run it; none of us here know more about it than 
you do, but you may get hurt.” 

“Tl risk that, if 1 get half a show at those fellows it 
will be some one else who will get hurt; and, anyhow, I 
am in no more danger with the gun than without it. 
I am not as good at swinging a club as the rest of you 
are; I can do better with the gun.” 

I had a reason for wanting to keep my gun, but I 
did not tell Morrison what it was. I had made up my 
mind that this brother of Martha’s would not get shot 
with this gun to-day. If he should come over that 
levee, I would not fire at him; we would have him then 
between it and the boats and could take him and not 
hurt him. I meant to claim him as my prisoner; then 
after the fuss was over I would have Morrison let him 
go. But the next man who crossed that levee would 
get all the buckshot that was coming to him. 

This was the least I could do in return for what 
Martha had done for me. Had it not been for her. I 
would not be here now. True, I meant to go just as 
she afterward told me to go, through the tloor; but 
had she stayed in that room another hour I would not 
have had a chance to go; I did not suppose I was in 
enough danger there to use force with her in order to 
leave, and had she not told me about this path, when 
I did find it, I should have gone over it at a run in- 
stead of at a walk, and would have taken the turn and 
kept on thinking, of course, that it led to the river, 
when it really did lead to another of these hangouts 
back somewhere. Then I should have walked on top 
of those men, and if they did not shoot me they would 
have brought me back to where I had left. I would 
have no trouble then in finding out that I was a pris- 
oner, if I was a condemned fool. 

Four o’clock came, but no pirates. 

“I don’t expect them much before 5 o’clock,”. Mor- 
rison said. “Let us get breakfast; 1 would as soon 
die on a full stomach as on an empty one, and.I am 
not just now anxious to die on either.” 

We had just sat down to breakfast when the picket 
up on the levee gave a whistle, then ran down and 
came on board. 

Picking up my gun I climbed out on deck just in 
time to see my friend of the sky-scraper hat. The 
hat was all of him that was in sight yet; he stood just 
behind the levee, which was about six feet high here, 
but now he raised up his head and shoulders slowly; 
and as he did so I sent him his share of buckshot out 
of the right barrel. He got it. I had not been wing 
shooting for the past few years for nothing; and my 
friend of the church steeple headgear gave a yell that 
might have been heard up at Natchez, then pitched 
backward down to where he had come from. 

“Take it all,” I yelled; “I am not charging you a 
cent for it; amuse yourself with that.” Then proceeded 
to load again in a hurry, while Pinky yelled at the 
top of his voice, “Pile out here, you men; bring them 
rifles; get on the levee; be in a hurry, now.” 

This was meant for a bluff, of course, “them rifles” 
would not be brought on that levee in a hurry. I was 
wishing now that I had mine; but the “scatter gun” 
had done well enough so far. 

I ran across the gang plank and climbed the levee. 
Not a soul was in sight. I had given my “master 
hand at amusements” too much time; I had no busi- 
ness to stop and load or I might have got up here in 
time to amuse him with the left barrel. 

The brush in this swamp began about 10 yards 
back of the levee. I could not see behind it, but bring- 
ing the gun up I let go both barrels into it at a ven- 
ture, and was answered by a single rifle shot that was 
fired only a short distance behind the brush, as I 
could see by the smoke. 

I ran down and loaded again; and was in such a 
hurry that, as I afterwards found, I put a full double 
charge of powder in my left barrel. It was lucky I 
did not have to fire it here, the barrel would have 
stood it, but I doubt if my cheek would, when that 
butt came back on it. I drew the charge later on. 

We saw these fellows no more. The knight of the 
sugar loaf hat had been sent on a scout to see if we 
were awake, while his friends had remained under 
cover waiting for his report. That fairy story that I 
had given the old man about the fabulous number of 
shotguns, rifles and Colt’s pistols, that we had, had 
caused them to be cautious; they did not want to 
“meet up” with a coal boat crew that was armed with 
more deadly “weapons” than clubs. I had seen the 
clubs make havoc among these down river men when 
one of our crews had broken loose. 

Morrison had the lines cast off now, and we worked 
out into the stream and went on; he might have gone 
on hours ago, the wind had gone down then, but I al- 
ways thought he stayed here just to give these men a 
chance to attack him; they wanted a fight, he thought; 
he was willing to accommodate them. It turned out 
to be no fight at all; I did all of it myself and my share 
of it had not hurt me any. After we had got weil 
under way and were out of range of their rifles, should 
they come back, we finished our interrupted breakfast. 

“Are you going to report this, Pinky?” I asked. 

“No, not to-day. What is the use of me telling.a 
man what he knows already? The authorities know 
that these men are there; they can’t help knowing it; 
I am not going to waste any time telling them.” 

“I am giad of that, I don’t want to be tried, if that 
man should die.” 

“Well, you won’t be if you wait for me to report 
you. And now, men, see that you never mention this 
affair. This is an order, remember, and you know me. 


I tell you now that the man who disobeys that order 
would have better been asleep when he did it. That 
boy and his gun have saved some of yous wives from 
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being widows to-day, always rettietnber that.” 

I was not as much of a lawyer then as I am now, or 
think I am, and did not know but what if that man 
should die I might be tried and hung for this affair. 

We met with no more trouble, and when we were 
just above Bayou Sara, our owner boarded us and 
told us to go on to New Orleans; he had sold the coal 
there. The market there happened to be bare of coal 
then; he had got nearly two prices for this and was 
in a good humor. : 

He paid us off now, paying us $5 extra for taking 
the boats to New Orleans; he need not have done it, 
though; we would have had to land them where he 
ordered. 

We tied them up at the coal landing above the city; 
went to town and found that we were still in luck. .A 
Pittsburg steamer lay here ready to pull out this after- 
noon, and we got passage on her right away. I was 
at home on this boat. A little more than four years 
before this I had shipped on her as cabin boy. I was 
going West to fight Indians then. I had stayed on the 
boat then all that summer, only to be stranded at St. 
Paul, when the boat lay up for the winter. The old 
captain and clerk were on the boat yet; they owned it 
between them. y 

An hour after I had paid my fare I was passing the 
office, when the clerk said, “Johnnie, I have been told 
that you have quit hunting Indians and have gone to 
hunting river pirates, how is that?” 

“The pirates began it, sir; they started to hunt me; 
I had to shoot one of them.” 

“TI wish it had been one dozen.” 

Then opening his drawer he took out the $20, I had 
paid him—half fare—and handing it to me, said, “You 
travel free on this boat, Johnnie; it is the captain’s or- 
ders.” 

“T think I know whose orders it is, Captain Mason; 
I thank you for it, sir.” 

The clerk had done this himself. Morrison and he 
were old friends, and Morrison had told him about the 
fight. 

SWhen I and Morrison were talking about this af- 
fair the day after the fight, I asked him what he imag- 
ined these men expected to get out of us, for there was 
not $20 among the whole of us. . 

“Ts there not?” he asked; “let me tell you something. 
I have nearly $500 right here. I brought it down to 
clean out a gambler, and I’ll do it, too. You watch 
me.” 

He did, but that is another story, and this one is too 
long already. Six of them were playing, four of them 
passed out on the first raise and left the gambler and 
Morrison to fight it out. The gambler had been call- 
ing for new decks of cards every few deals to-day, 
paying for them, then throwing the discarded deck on 
the floor, and we were watching him. Morrison called 
him, and the gambler had four aces. This was before 
General Schenck invented his straight flush to fill a 
long-felt want; and four aces beat the deck then. That 
is, they generally did; but not to-day. Morrison had 
five more of these aces and also had fifty coal boat 
men at his back. He took down the money, and the 
gambler went ashore at the next wood yard. He had 
gone broke on four aces. CaBia BLANCO. 


The Crowing of the Cock. 


Ir is said that our common barnyard “rooster” is 
descended from the Gallus bandiva, or jungle fowl of 
India. This is probable enough, seeing the resemblance 
between them. The jungle fowl (of which there are many 
specimens now in this country; some of them being at the 
“Zoo” in the Bronx, if Iam not mistaken) is much 
smaller, but otherwise has all the general characteristics 
of the “rooster”—the plumage,;the strut and the crow. 

I have sometimes asked myself what was the origin of 
the habit of crowing, especially in the early morning. 
The popular answer to this question is, to salute the dawn, 
cr express joy at the birth of a new day. But I suspect 
there was reason more than this for it. Perhaps, in addi- 


tion, it was intended as a rallying call to the hens scat-.., 


tered among the brush, or as a challenge or defiance to 
another feathered knight of the spur. yes 

Whatever may have been the origin of the habit, it is, 
in my opinion, at least, a matter for sincere regret that it 
was not left in its native jungle. There are not a few 
complimentary references among the poets to the “song” 
of chanticleer, and I will admit that on a fine clear day, 
in the depths of the country, it is really poetical and 
charming to hear it echoing from some distant hillside. 
But—well, I would like to ask a poet what he thought of 
iz at 3 or 4A. M. . , 

I contend that as a murderer of repose there is nothing 
can compare with the “song” of chanticleer—not bells, 
not steam whistles, not the rumble of wagons, not the 
sound of revelry, not the cry of the milkman, nor yet of 
Thomas cat. Country ears, of course, are impervious to 
it, but to the average city ear it is a very sword. 

I have had some tragical experiences of it, the which if 
I attempted to record, I might, I fear, fall into the use of 
language that would certainly bar my article from 
Forest AND STREAM. But my last experience was so 
thrilling that I cannot resist the temptation of recording 
it, even at the risk of forgetting myself. Being on an 
outing not a hundred miles from New York, but in a sec- 
tion which has remained primitive in spite of the sur- 
rounding march of civilization (that is the way they express 
it, I believe), I put up at a little hostelry, half hotel and 
half farm house. It was evening when I arrived, and to 
‘amuse myself before dinner (or supper, as they called it 
there), I went for a stroll about the premises. Among 
other things, I observed that the hen-house was a con- 
siderable distance in the rear of the dwelling house. This 
afforded me the liveliest satisfaction, which was not 
diminished by the appearance of the “roosters”—great 
lusty looking fellows, suggesting a calliope—who with 
their harem to seek the seclusion of the hen-house. 
If I hear them at all in the morning, I told myself, it will 
be only faintly, so I shall not be seriously disturbed. I 
took the precaution, however, to inform my landlord that 
if he enlarged the bipeds before 7 o’clock 1 would leave 
without paying my bill. At any rate, I thought, they will 
be kept prisoners. 





Well, I got to bed, though not until decidedly late for 
those parts (having sat up over an old local history which 
smelt of Indians—figuratively speaking, let me hasten to 
add), and immediately fell asleep, lulled by the solemn 
sough of the elms above the roof. I could not have been 


“asleep more than a couple of hours when I started up 
“Cock-a-doodle-do!” had sounded , 


with fear and amaze. 
so close to my ears that it seemed the author of it must 
have roosted on the top of the old canopied bedstead. I 
listened intently for a few minutes and then the reveille 
was repeated, but this time it seemed a little more remote. 
I got up and struck a light and proceeded to investigate. 
Presently I found that my enemy (I use the term ad- 
visedly and not with especial reference to the present oc- 
casion) had posted himself on the branch of a tree directly 
outside my window. I looked at my watch. It was ex- 
actly 2:30 A. M.! 

If the reader please, I will leave to his imagination the 
rest of the history of that eventful night, and return to 
the question of the origin of the habit of crowing. 

Now, if chanticleer did not awake the echoes until day 
had dawned, it would be quite clear that his crowing 
was a Salutation to the new day. But as I have shown, 
and as is a matter of common knowledge, he crows hours 
before dawn and sometimes, indeed, the whole night long. 
Has not Shakespeare, who noted everything, noted this? 


“The bird of dawning s'ngeth a] night long.” 


A plausible theory of the origin of the habit, it appears 
to me, is this: Before the domestication of Gallus 
bandiva, or in his primitive state in India, he was wont 
with his harem to pass the night among the brush. To 
arouse the luxuriously disposed dames now and then or 
keep them on their guard against prowling enemies, is 
it not probable that their watchful lord and master had 
recourse to this habit of crowing? Of course, the habit 
has clung to him in domestication, but that it is dying out 
to a certain extent at least there appears reason to believe. 
Some “roosters,” I am told, never crow until dawn. (I 
wish this kind were more popular with the farmers.) At 
all events let us hope that my theory is correct, and that 
the day will come (though, alas, we may not hope to see 
it) when the denizen of the city, inevitably fated to 
“nerves,” may retire to the country without fear of having 
his early morning slumbers murdered by this aérial 
dagger from the hen-house. Francis Moonan. 


Recollections of Antler. 


TRENTON, Georgia, Feb. 10.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
My eyes have been in better condition for reading than 
for some time past, and I have been interested in the 
reminiscences of your correspondents, notably those of 
Mr. Venning and Mr. Roosevelt. 

My own recollections reach pretty far back—in fact, to 
the time when flint-locks were very often seen and used, 
and the most of my shooting has been done with the old- 
fashioned muzzleloader. 

Less than two years ago I saw for the first time clay 
pigeons launched from a trap, and being invited to join 
the gun club at Central Lake, where I chanced to pass the 
summer, I took a little old rusty muzzleloader which 
I had owned for near forty years, and beat the whole 
crowd. This I mention as showing that one who has been 
a fair shot at game needs not to worry much about new- 
fangled appliances. 

And I may add that late in the 60’s I looked on at a 
live bird match, and never wanted to attend another. 

I have often been interested by the singular (to me) 
lack of information displayed by intelligent persons on 
what used to be matters of general knowledge to ordinary 
sportsmen. Some years ago, somebody wrote to Forest 
AND STREAM asking for a description of a bullet-mold! 
His idea was that it was somewhat like a pair of nut- 
crackers. .Well, perhaps some of them are, or were. But 
long before I learned to use a rifle, one of the favorite 
amusements of “us boys” was to mold bullets in the old- 
fashioned, way. , They looked so bright and pretty. And 
just here _f can see a shadow of doubt pass over the face 
of my reader when I mention that I have seen a hunter 
mold his bullets from lead melted in a wooden ladle. 

I have also known the bar lead to be cut in cubes, as 
aecar the size of the rifle-bore as possible, and then rounded 
with a more or less globular pebble on the heated bottom 
of a “Dutch oven.” 

Speaking of bullet molds, I recall the fact mentioned by 
Fred Mather in his book concerning the many men he 
had fished with, that he once pulled a tooth for an old 
French trapper with a pair of these implements. I saw 
the same thing, done at Grand View, Tennessee. The 
subject was an old friend, “Antler,” at that time eighty- 
five years old, and the opeartor a stalwart son-in-law of 
the old gentleman. 

I had a little Lefevre gun at Grand View, and as the 
people thereabout didn’t know much about wing-shooting, I 
asked one of the boys to throw up a tin tomato can. This 
he did, but quite too near the gun, so I threw it up myself 
and riddled it. After this, he was very anxious that I 
should do more shooting, but there was little game about. 
Rabbits there were, and also hollow logs in plenty, so that 
I think I’shot but two during the five months I passed 
on that mountain. They were usually hunted with one or 
two dogs and an ax, and this boy, having in vain attempted 
to induce me to shoot at woodpeckers, etc., brought over 
one day a live rabbit: for me to pop at. I was away at 
the time, and when I returned I promptly released it, 
unhurt. The boy expressed his disgust to his grandfather, 
but Antler said: “The fact is that Mr. T. and I are such 
old hunters that we’d about as lief see the game as to 
shoot it.” 

While I was at Antler’s I broke the wiping stick of 
my rifle at about three-eighths to five-eighths inch from 
the muzzle. The rod had a cross-grained spot at the 
pcint of fracture, and a damp swab at the other end. It 
was several miles to a blacksmith’s shop, and even had 
one been near, I should have feared to put the end of the 
rod in the jaws of a vise. Antler was a pretty good 


‘“gun doctor,” but this state of things fairly posed him. 
‘ We could not stir it that day, and the damp swab made 


things worse. The next morning, after breakfast, I 
proceeded to-prepare a piece of hickory wood, about one 
foot long, one and one-half inches wide and five-eighths 
of an inch thick. Near the middle of this stick T beni 
a hole of somewhat less diameter than the rod, then with 
a saw split it lengthwise through the hole. Then I placed 


‘ 


the end of the rod inside the hole and firmly clamped 
the hitkofy 4tound the tod by means of srews. 

Being now ready for business, I betook me to Antler’s 
old log barn, and selecting a place where the chinking 
was gone from above the ground log, I poked the muzzle 
through, turned the hickory stick in a vertical direction, 
sat down on the ground and, taking a firm hold of the 
rifle, began to straighten myself out. Something had to 
come, and to my great joy it was the wiping stick. I 
drew the swab through the barrel, removed the hickory 
attachment from the rod, and went back to the house, 
where I found Antler sitting as usual by his big stone 
fireplace. And he was surprised. “Well,” said he, “I'd 
just like to know how you got the rod out of that rifle?” 

Just here I am reminded of an article in your paper 
not on; ago entitled, I think, “How Not to Burst a 
Gun.” will offer a suggestion. It is well in a wild 
region to guard against accidents, and if the writer of that 
article had made fast his swab to the middle instead of the 
end of the cleaning line (or strap), he might have hauled 
it down as well as up. KELPIE. 
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Snowshoes. 


THERE are plenty of snowshoes in the market. About 
every gun and hardware dealer carries a supply, and they 
all seem to be of one pattern. They are rather pretty 
to look at and on hard, dry snow they work well. My 
objections to them are that over rough ground they do 
not last. The filling is too fine and the mesh too small. 
The toes turn up a little, but after the frames get wet a 
few times they straighten. As to the filling, some dealers 
call it caribou and others the hide of a steer. 

I have two pairs of snowshoes, one I just bought (and 
they are of the kind you can bty almost anywhere), I did 
not get them to use .but to lend occasionally. The other 
pair were made by a neighbor who has experimented 
somewhat on such work. They are four feet and six 
inches long by one foot in width. The frames are made 
of two pieces each and turn up at point of toe about three 
inches, and they retain this shape. I have given them 
some pretty hard usage during the past six winters and 
they look to be good for some time to come. A day or 
two since I took a tramp of a few miles, using the old 
pair. On the same afternoon I tried the new pair for the 
first time, walking about one hundred yards. Both pairs 
were left on my piazza during the night, and as it rained 
the filling in both got wet. The filling in the old pair re- 
inained quite tight while in the new it was loose and 
saggy. - 

Some years ago I was talking with a Maine guide about 
snowshoes. This man made those he used and he said: 
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“The trouble with the snowshoes you buy is that the 
stretch is not taken out of the filling as it should be.” 
His method of stretching was to take the hide to be used, 
cut it in strips and soak well in water. He then took a 
— of horn (he preferred part of the blade of a moose 
orn), bored a small hole through it and pulled each 
strip of the filling through the hole. It was then fastened 
together and he selected three trees standing a few yards 
apart in the shape of a triangle. One end of the filling 
was fastened to one of the trees and he then walked 
around the others, stretching the filling as much as possi- 
bie; he then cut some suitable logs and laid them across 
the filling, letting it dry with considerable weight on it. 
After drying, it was taken from the trees and soaked and 
the frames of the shoes filled. He said that filling, 
stretched in that manner, would always keep quite tight, 
no matter how wet it might get. I am told that the hide 
of a three years’ old steer makes the best snowshoe fill- 
ing. In such a hide there is considerable glue and a 
greater part of the glue should be removed by either 
steaming or sweating. If too much is left the filling will 
be brittle and liable to break when using in cold, dry 
weather. 

As to fastening the foot to the snowshoe, I have tried 
various methods, and what I most satisfactory is a 
rigging as follows: I use harness leather of about onc- 
eighth inch thickness, and the buckles and straps are 
fastened with copper rivets. The proportions I give are 
for a number eight shoe, with corresponding arctic over- 
shoe. Over toe I use a three-fourths inch strap; heel and 
instep strap of one-half inch. The fastening should be 
firmly laced with a strip of rawhide to back tdge of toe 
opening in — eee ne Se on toe and 

eel straps allow o being adjusted to size 
of foot. This rig is only end quick is 
foot. After toe and heel straps 
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I have never been able so far to get just such a pair of 
snowshoes as I would like, and I have never tried to make 
a pair. I do not know where to get the miaterial for the 
filling. Should any of the readers of Forest AND STREAM 
know where it can be bought I would be glad to hear. I 
should prefer it in one piece and I would cut it up and do 
the stretching. C. M. Stark. 


Glatuyal History. 
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Squirrel Migrations. 


MontTrREAL, Quebec, Feb. a het Forest and Stream: 
Early in the autumn of 1856 or 1857 a migration of gray 
squirrels passed through North Fairfield, Vt.. For several 
years there had been but a very few gray squirrels in that 
vicinity, and I don’t expect to live long enough to forget 
this migration. This day I started with a small rifle that 
needed repairing to take a cross cut over to the local 
gunsmith, who resided in an adjoining neighborhood. The 
route took me through a large body of woods which was 
alternately maple ridge, then a swamp with a trout brook 
running through it, then another maple ridge with a large 
number of butternut trees along its edge. As I entered 
the woods I saw that it was literally alive with gray 
squirrels. They were running on the ground, up trees and 
jumping from tree to tree, and moving in a northeast 
direction. As I passed down into the evergreen swamp 
they were there also, and all seemed to be in a hurry, with 
ene exception. On a short knot that stuck out from a 
hemlock stub that stood on the banks of the brook sat a 
squirrel which had evidently decided to make that its 
tuture home. . 

After I passed out from the large woods I crossed a 
strip of pasture land and then into a small sugar bush; 
everything was quiet there, the migration had not reached 
there, as it was out of the general course that the migra- 
tion was moving. 

I rushed into Uncle Len’s shop and wanted my gun 
fixed at once, as the big woods were alive with gray squir- 
rels. The old gentleman laughed at me and said that 
there were not a dozen squirrels in the whole township. 
He, however, soon put a spring. into the lock of my gun, 
and as he had a new gun that he wished to try, he went 
back with me to see this wonderful sight—a litter of 
perhaps a half dozen young squirrels in the. butternuts 
which my youthful imagination had magnified into an 
army of thousands. 

I shall never forget the look on the old man’s face as 
we apporached the butternuts. There was a pole and 
brush fence that came up out from the woods and ran 
across the pasture to a wooded ridge of hills. This fence 
was covered with squirrels, and they were on the ground 
and in the butternuts, and all on the keen jump. Uncle 
Len stood leaning on his gun speechless, while I began 
shooting, and kept it up as long as my bullets lasted, and 
when I left him he had not fired a shot. 

This migratory horde was about two miles across, and 
as I have before stated was moving in a northeasterly 
direction. -Within a few days gray squirrels were to be 
found all over that part of the country, and no satisfac- 
tory explanations could be given for their sudden appear- 
ance, and we accepted Uncle Len’s theory “That they 
must have got starved out over in York State.” | 

STANSTEAD. 











Sr. Avucusting, Fla., Feb. 14.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I hereby offer a hatful of apologies to the parties 
who: have been put to the trouble of hunting up proof to 
set me right on a question where I never have been 
wrong. , 

Imprimis then—I have no more reason to doubt the 
migration of squirrels than I have that quail migrate; 
which is generally admitted to be true. 

When the original Bobo scrap appeared it struck me 
as being inimitably funny: not especially the swimming 
feat, but the way the business part was managed by the 
men. If the animals were swimming toward the shore 
why couldn’t they have waited till they crawled out on 
dry land and then have knocked them on the head instead 
of rowing out to pick them up by the tail and drop them, 
alive, into bags and baskets. If they would quietly lie 
there and submit to being carried home to be skinned and 
cooked, then I do not know the lively. little animal. 
Nothing was said about their being killed in the water; 
and if they had been quieted in that way why should they 
all have cae picked up by the tail? About this tom- 
fcolery is where my doubts came in—so there! 

Drpymvus. 


An Epidemic Among Crows. 


LanstncsurGcH, N. Y., Feb. 12—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I would like to ask through Forest AND 
Srream if any of its readers have ever. noticed any dis- 
ease in the American crow which affects its eyesight? 

Last winter a great many crows stayed here from early 
in December, 1901, to about the middle of March. 

I had shot several during the winter and found that 
several of them had some disease of the eye. In some 
cases the eyes were swollen as large as hickory nuts; 
sometimes the trouble was in one eye only, but occasion- 
ally in both. 

Along in the latter part of February I came across 
several ‘crows in the woods that could easily be caught 
with the hand, and on examination found that they were 
almost totally blind. I also found several dead in the 
woods which had, apparently, died of starvation, their 
eyesight being ee ae 

From December 2 to December 9 of the past year the 
crows came here in hundreds to feed on some dead 
horses that were in a field about-a quarter of a mile away. 
1 shot several to see if they were blind. again this® year. 
I found that about twenty per cent. were blind in on eye, 
although their eyes were not swollen like last year::. « 

Can any of your readers tell me the cause of this? 

Although the crow does considerable damage to our 

. Young corn every year, I am convinced that they are one 
of the most beneficial birds to our agriculturists. 

1 am convinced also of the utility of the skunk and the 
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fox, the skunk through the fall months destroying count- 
less numbers of insects. 

While out goose shooting last November I found where 
a skunk had scratched out and partly devoured a nest of 
snake eggs. I had never known that snake eggs were a 
part of their food. 

The fox, although he occasionally takes our poultry, 
does good in the destruction of mice and other vermin 
that cannot be computed. 

The same is true also of some of our hawks and owls, 
and though all the birds and animals mentioned destroy 
our young game birds and sometimes the old birds and 
their eggs, on the whole the good they do more than off- 
sets the damage. Harry C. CAMPBELL. 


[The disease spoken of by our correspondent is not 
novel. It is called roup, and has been reported at several 
pcints along our Atlantic Coast; if we remember rightly, 
from Arlington, D. C., from New Jersey, and from points 
in New York State. 

One of the earliest, if not the very first, to call attention 
to this disease was Mr. Robert Ridgway, of Washing- 
ton, while the latest is Mr. Elon Howard Eaton, who tells 
of an epidemic of roup in the Canandaigua crow roost. 

In this disease the eyeballs frequently swell to large 
proportions, and it is commonly said by people who find 
the dead birds that they have died because their eyeballs 
have frozen. An examination of the sick birds shows 
that they suffer from an acute inflammation of the 
pharynx and the anterior portion of the head, including 
nostrils and eyes. There is frequently-a discharge from 
the nostrils, and the eyes are often blinded by a mem- 
brane extending over the cornea. Sometimes one eye is 
affected, but often both. 

It is usually supposed that, since birds so affected lose 
their eyesight, they die from starvation. Mr, Eaton, 
however, shows that this is not the fact, for he cared for 
a number of sick birds and forced food down their 
throats, yet in almost every instance the sick birds died. 
Birds which survived the disease were usually those blind 
in one eye only, but this is believed merely to indicate that 
in these cases the roup was less severe, affecting the eyes 
in a less degree and at the same time admitting of the 
bird’s recovery. The disease disappeared with the coming 
of warmer weather, and about the last of March not a 
single sick bird could be found in the roost. Mr. Eaton 
estimates that one thousand crows died of this disease 
in Ontario county. 

How general this epidemic was in Rensselaer county in 
the following year we do not know, nor do we know the 
cause of the disease. Certainly the subject is one of very 
considerable interest to ornithologists.] 


Game Bag and Gan. 
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Proprietors of shooting resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forest AND STREAM. 


The Maine License. 


Bancor, Maine, Feb. 10.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
T do not know whether you care for the inclosed or not, but 
I was so misquoted in the daily press reports of the hear- 
ing, or else not quoted at all, that I have written a partial 
report of what was said. This was by no means all, but 
all that I could find room for in my February edition, 
which was already overcrowded. I am also sending you 
a copy of the Lewiston (Me.) Journal, containing refer- 
ences to the hearing. te 

Since the hearing I have secured some important legal 
briefs bearing on the question, and submitted them to the 
committee this afternoon. How they can call the law 
constitutional after what I have sent them I fail to under- 
stand. H. W. Rowe. 











From the Maine Sportsman, February. 


Elsewhere in this issue will be found a brief report of 
the annual meeting of the M. S. F. & G. A. The im- 
portant discussion of the gathering was anent the proposi- 
tion to tax non-resident hunters for hunting big game 
in Maine. There was the usual gmount of argument in 
favor and but one speech against, Hon. Chas. E. Oak 
once more going on record as emphatically opposed to the 
scheme. He did not vote on the question, however, and 
the idea was indorsed. Had it not been for the error of 
the editor of this magazine in regard to the date of this 
meeting, the press would most certainly have been unable 
to report the vote as unanimously for the measure. 

Later, to be exact, on the fourth of February, the 
Legislative committee on Inland Fisheries and Game held 
a public meeting in the Hall of Representatives, with a 
very large number present and the keenest interest 
manifest. 

Chairman Carleton, of the Commission, flanked by his 
associates on the board, the veteran and beloved Nestor of 
Maine’s piscatorial interests, Hon. H. O. Stanley, and 
Forestry Commissioner Ring, was present in force and 
with the happy confidence of sure victory. He conducted 
the case of the petitioners for the bill, presenting a long 
line of witnesses as to the need and value of such a tax 
upon visitors, including. business and professional men 
and wardens, nearly all of whom replied to a list of set 
questions. The uniformity and similarity of most of their 
testimony was almost enough to make an impartial ob- 
server think some of them might have received inspira- 
tion, and from the same source. 

When the remonstrants were given an opportunity the 
editor of this magazine waited almost till his chance was 

one, hoping that some more eloquent and better in- 
ormed leader would take the floor. Mr. Oak, knowing 
how futile opposition would be, remained in his seat, and 
it was left for the inexperienced journalist to enter, 
alone and without support, a protest against this unjust, 
unwise and inhospitable measure. 

As briefly as possible he told the committee why he 
was against the tax: That it was un-American because 
in the nature of taxation without representation; that it 
was inhospitable, and would work grievous harm to 
Maine’s fair name as a host annually of thousands of visi- 


tors; that it was unjust, because the price already paid 
was even more than the game itself was worth, intrin- 
sically; it made the State a game aristocracy so far 








as it barred out the poor man, and such action, driving 
away many visitors, would work loss and hardship to 
those whose livelihood depended on this business ;- that 
it was further unfair, because, according to the statements 
and figures of the commissioners themselves, a part of the 
revenue so derived would undoubtedly be diveried to fish 
propagation; that it was unnecessary, since, if the money 
already at their disposal were used by the Commission 
wisely and judiciously, Maine would be able to sustain 
her glorious reputation of being the best protected game 
preserve in the United States; it was further unneces- 
sary because less hunters (in the B. & A. territory, with 
which he was more familiar), hunting under less favor- 
able conditions than in 1901, killed far more deer, proving 
them more numerous; that to tax hunters one must have 
the hunters to tax, and that he had found a strong an- 
tipathy among the many hundreds of visitors met during 
the season, who said they had rather pay an increased tax 
and-hunt in Canada, than to submit to such an imposition 
in Maine. He also entered a protest against branding 
all western hunters as hogs and butchers, as he had met 
even some parties so specifically branded, and from a 
member of one of them he read a letter saying that their 
trip cost them (20 members) $2,600, of which $1,150 was 
spent in Maine; also suggesting that he did not mean to 
defend or uphold the many undesirable parties who come 
some from out West, some from New York and Massa- 
chusetts, and some even from Maine. Mr. Carleton con- 
ducted a sort of cross-examination, but did not succeed 
in shaking very materially the points made. He called up 
some of his paid wardens to refute some of the statements 
oi the remonstrants, and in some instances they testified 
exactly contrary to what they told the remonstrant in the 
midst of the last hunting season. 

Having the hearing well in hand, Mr. Carleton then oc- 
cupied the remaining hour of the afternoon in an argu- 
ment for the bill, and in denying most of what had: been 
claimed by the opposition. He had traveled widely and 
had met no true sportsmen who objected—they were all 

crying for it,” as the Castoria advertisements say; he 
knew that guides and camp and hotel owners wanted it, 
for the man from Bangor was the only remonstrant; he 
referred to elaborate notes purporting to make such dis- 
crimination constitutional, and very frequently to the 
mass of letters for the committee to read, indorsing the 
plan; he called attention to the other States that have 
hunters’ licenses, and urged that Maine was too liberal 
and in danger of losing its big game entirely; he called 
attention to the numerous petitions at hand for the law, 
although he didn’t say much about how many wardens it 
took to circulate same and get the signatures; he em- 
phasized the great need of the poor unprotected game in 
the North Woods, and eloquently called the committee’s 
attention to the “only six guides the commission has been 
able to employ the past year to protect the game in the 
great North Woods,” who had thus left the defenseless 
game without protection and traveled far (at $2 per and 
expenses, paid by the State) to help enlighten the com- 
mittee. In short, with organization, funds, eloquence and 
sarcasm at his command, he proceeded to dentolish the 
remonstrants. The committee then announced the hearing 
at an end, no others appearing. 

he editor regrets having to give so much space to his 
own remarks, but has been so frequently misquoted by 
the Press reports that he takes this opportunity to teil 
what he did say at the hearing, so far as he can remember. 





Massachusetts Fish mee Game. 


2 Boston, Feb. 16—Editor Forest and Stream: Last 
Tuesday the Committee on Fish and Game gave a hear- 
ing on a bill to make the fishing season for trout in 
Hampden County the same as in the eastern part of the 
State, instead of grouping that county with the three 
other western counties, Franklin, Hampshire and Berk- 
shire. 

Former Commissioner Lathrop and one or two rep- 
resentatives from Springfield, spoke in favor of the bill, 


while Representative Garrett, of Greenfield, opposed 
the change in behalf of the anglers of his section. Dr. 
J. T. Herrick, of Springfield, who was not able to be 
present, sent word to the committee that he and many 
other sportsmen of his city were opposed to the bill, 
not' wishing the month of August to be made part of 


the open season. As there are other bills affecting 
fishing in the western counties, the committee post- 
poned action until hearings are held on those bills. 

On house bill 39, the bill of the central committee 
to make permanent the present anti-sale law on wood- 
cock and partridge, a hearing is to be held on Thurs- 
day, March 26, at 10:30 A. M. All sportsmen who 
favor the re-enactment of the present law, which will 
expire by limitation in July, should attend this hear- 
ing. 
That the law has done much to increase the number 
of partridges in the covers of the State and has been 
highly beneficial in protecting our quail, as well, is the 
almost unanimous opinion of those best informed in 
such matters. Many of the sportsmen’s clubs are al- 
ready actively working for the bill. 

An article in the Greenfield Gazette and Courier of 
Feb. 7, in regard to this and other protective meas- 
ures, I believe voices the sentiment of sportsmen gen- 
erally throughout the State, and will interest many of 
your readers: 

“At the meeting of the Sportsmen’s Club Tuesday 
evening, several matters of interest to the members 
pertaining to the game and fish laws came up. A vote 
was passed expressing the sentiment of the club that 
the anti-sale law, making it illegal to sell partridge 
and woodcock, should be permanently in force. It also 
voted to favor the extension of the closed season on 
deer in Massachusetts five years more. On the pro- 
posed change in the law in regard to trout fishing the 
club voted to favor a short, early season from April 
1 to July 1 in preference to the proposed change to 
make the. open season from April 1 to Aug. 1. It is 
generally conceded by fishermen that late fishing cleans 
out practically all the small trout, while early in the 
season only the larger ones are caught. 

“On the proposed measure to allow the game com- 
missioners and their deputies to search without a war- 
rant any building not a dwelling house, where it is 
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suspected game is kept illegally, a vote showed that 
the club favored such a measure. If the anti-sale law 
becomes permanent this right to search cold-storage 
warehouses is an obvious necessity. It ig said the 
principal violation of the anti-sale law is by the cold- 
storage people in the cities. The anti-sale law iss one 
of the wisest measures the Legislature has ever taken 
toward the replenishing of game, and it is the wish of 
all sportsmen that it be continued and enforced. 

“Two petitions were drawn up and signed by all 
the members present, showing the sentiment of the 
club in regard to the above measure, one of which will 
be sent to the Massachusetts Game Protective Asso- 
ciation along with a check to help defray the expense 
of securing such legislation. The other petition will 
be sent to Senator Newell. Representative: Garrett 
will also be informed of the club’s action. The club 
voted to petition for a fish and game warden for the 
coming year. 


“The Greenfield Sportsman’s Club, consisting of over 
100 members, has always been found on the right side 
of all legislation tending to propagate and replenish 
the fish and game of the State. A consignment of trout 
fingerlings and fry and Belgian hares and pheasants is 
expected in the spring. The question in regard to buy- 
ing quail for stocking local covers was discussed, but 
it was the general opinion that quail do not survive our 
winters well enough to warrant such action, and it was 
decided to direct the efforts of the club toward propa- 
gating trout and pheasants in preference to quail. 

“If all the organizations throughout the State would 
take such action as the Greenfield Sportsman’s Club 
has, both in petitioning the Legislature for wise game 
laws and contributing funds it would be of great as- 
sistance to the Massachusetts Game Protective asso- 
ciations in their good work and encourage them to do 
their best. It is for the interest of all sportsmen to 
assist in this manner as far as possible.” 

Mr. Frank M. Chapman’s lectures on birds, given 
under the auspices of the Massachusetts Audubon So- 
ciety in the Walker building of the Institute of Tech- 
nology, are drawing large audiences, testing to the ut- 
most the capacity of the hall. 

The Megantic annual dinner is regarded by sports- 
men as one of the great events of the winter season in 
Boston, and such it proved to be on Saturday. I ap- 
pend the excellent report of it contained in the Sun- 
day Herald: : 

It would be a cold winter, indeed, when the Megantic 
Fish and Game Club did not have one rousing ban- 
quet, one idealized campfire, one gathering of congenial 
spirits, where a judicious mixture of “grub,” other 
things, a little seriousness and a lot of funny stories 
relieved the monotony of the huntless seasbn. They 
had it last night at the Copley Square. Hotel, and as 
usual enjoyed a fine old time. 

Some 150 members assembled for the feast. The 
menu had as gamey a tinge as the laws of the State 
permitted, and the banquet hall was decorated with 
trophies of the chase and paintings pf game subjects, 
among which were some fine examples from the brush 
of T. S. Steele. As is the unbroken custom, the mem- 
bers were furnished with the words of several topical 
songs of the day and sung in unison by the company. 
An orchestra and the Elmwood quartette furnfshed the 
music. 4 


Parodies played a large part in this connection, one 
of the most successful being a version of “Mr. Dooley,” 
wherein President A. W. Gleason of the club, filled 
the part of the philosophic Chicagoan, immortalized 
by Mr. Dunne. Another, entitled “On the Bowery— 
Nit,” caught on, in which the beauties of Big Island 
and the Booming, places of renown in the Megantic 
Preserve, were contrasted with the famous New York 
avenue. “Sweet Rosie O’Grady” and the “Good Qld 
Summer Time” furnished themes that could be twisted 
into hunting or fishing measures. 

Henry O. Stanley, of the Maine Fish and Game 
Commission, was the serious visitor. His topic was 
presented in a sad, almost apologetic vein, but urged 
on the ground of necessity—that of non-resident hunt- 
ing licenses in Maine, which the Legislature of that 
State is about to impose asa tax on sport. The pro- 
posed’ tax is a license costing $5 for the hunting of 
birds, $10 for birds and deer, $25 for _ birds, 
deer and moose. It was regrettable, but Mr. Stanley 
urged that the time had come to do something to con- 
serve the game life of the State. The proceeds, which 
were expected to be large, would be devoted to the 
protection of game, so that the money could not be said 
to be thrown away. The licenses issued would have 
coupons, which when attached to game, would insure 
the shipping of it out of the State, a privilege now 
denied. Among the things instanced by Mr. Stanley 
as compelling this move was a growing custom among 
some hunters of “driving” the game; the shooters 
placing themselves at advantageous points and having 
the game of a large district driven past them by hired 
beaters. His remarks were greeted with approving 
applause by the club members. 

James Russell Reed, president of the Massachusetts 
Fish and Game Protective Association; Dr. F. N. 
Johnson and D. J. Flanders, spoke briefly, extolling 
the hunting or the true sportsman, who, mindful of the 
rights, not only of other sportsmen, but of the 
community in general, was able to restrain his 
zeal in the forest or on the moor, deriving the 
higher rewards in health and renewed energy, while 

etting also a reasonable share of the trophies. A 
Cas line of the tried story-tellers of the club had their 
innings throughout the evening, and at the conclusion 
President A. W. Gleason, who is about to close a three- 
year term in office, delivered a sort of valedictory, in 
which he spoke of the pleasant recollections he would 
always cherish of his service as president of the Me- 
gantic fellowship. 

One. of the interesting incidents of the evening was 
a valentine delivered for L. O. Crane, one of the direc- 
tors. Mr. Crane is a worker in club affairs, popular 
and something of a wag also. He sent a letter of sug- 
gestion to the dinner committee that was read, in which 
he urged the necessity of including pork and beans 


=. 


in the menu. His letter was a philological marvel that 
defied verbatim reporting, the choice of words being 
from the long-winded columns of the dictionary. As a 


‘ response came the -valentine—a bag of four little black 


pigs, that were allowed to scamper around ori the ban- 
quet table for awhile and squeak a protest, and then 


_ were handed over solemnly by President Gleason to the 


recipient, amid shouts of laughter from his associates. 
CENTRAL. 


Pictures No Artist Can Paint. 


THERE are many pictures no artist can paint upon which 
the mind dwells with never ceasing interest. In retro- 
spection the sky is filled with countless wild pigeons, and 
as we stand and gaze at the rapid flight, thousands more 
show above the tall timber beyond the clearing, and we 
wonder in our boyish way where they are all bound for, 
and why—and we wonder still. 

Then we see a sunbonnet bobbing up and down in the 
corner of the wood lot hard by the old log barn, and 
closer observation brings to view our little sister gather- 
ing nuts that a couple of frisky gray squirrels are shak- 
ing from the branches of a shellbark hickory in their 
efforts to gather the ripe fruit. Where are the gray squir- 
rels? Now we are following the trail of a small nocturnal 
animal down through the big slash for a mile until, with- 
out warning, it disappears between the roots of the old 
stump and burrows beneath the sunken end of a large 
sycamore. Our boyish fancy paints him in inky black- 
ness, and our spirits rise as we think of a great silver 
dollar, only to fall with a sickening thud when a stick 
twisted into his tail brings from his cozy bed of leaves a 
white skunk worth 15 cents. 

Then again we hear, in fancy, the familiar voice of old 
Piper, the big black good natured brute that loves to have 
us stroke his head and pull his long velvety ears, and we 
know from the long drawn musical note that comes wind- 
ing up the lane that he has struck a cold scent that will 
lead in all probability to a den tree, where brother ‘coon 
is snoozing away the day after a night’s ramble among the 
standing corn. 

Then memory carries us to Nature’s broad meadows, 

where wild ducks rise from nearby pools and, circling 
overhead, dive into the tree tops bedecked in variegated 
colors, and are lost to view in the deep recesses that bor- 
der the river, and as we follow the trail that winds down- 
ward along the side of a ravine, then through bottom land 
to the river’s brink, we are again reminded by the flapping 
of wings that we are not alone in our travels. 
_ Back again to the wooded land of childhood, the carry- 
ing home of the first wild turkey; then with skips and 
bounds to the deer trails in the tall cane of the swamp 
land at the source of the Wabash, and the ride homeward 
with the first buck. Then time grows apace, and we are 
drinking deep draughts of the perfumed air of the 
ncrthern pine woods, thankful there are yet quiet nooks, 
shady dells and. unpolluted streams where Nature un- 
trammeled reveals God’s handiwork. Where the moving 
pictures are of flesh and blood, the background the walls 
of “God’s first temples” and the scenery painted by His 
hand. Life unbounded, free, swims the placid waters, 
wings the pure air and skips on nimble feet. The noble 
buck scents danger from afar, turns like a flash and darts 
into cover. 

Pictures on memory’s pages—blessed ties that bind the 
present with the past. 





Paint me a picture, artist! 
Of scenes where memory dwells, 
Of tarns and fells, 
Of shady dells, 

And the wild life sheltered there. 


Paint me a picture, artist! 
A copy from Nature’s mold, 
Of heat and cold, 
Of heath and wold, 

And the soughing sounds I hear. 


Paint me a picture, artist! 
A copy from Nature’s art, 
Of the look and start, 
The plunge and dart, 

Of the wily white-tail deer. 


Paint me a picture, artist! 
Of tracks in yielding sand. 
With a master brand, 
On barren land, 

Paint the trail of a_white-tail deer. 


Paint me a picture, artist! 
Of the trail through rain and fog; 
Where he leaped this log, 
And crossed that bog, 

Paint the trail of this white-tail deer. 


Paint me a picture, artist! 
Of a tangle of birch and thorn, 
Which, rent and torn 
By his massive horn, 

Marks the trail of a white-tail deer. 


Paint me a picture, artist! 
Of a tramp in the falling snow; 
As with cheeks aglow 
I pant and blow 

On the trail of a white-tail deer. 


Paint me a picture, artist! 
As he ever onward flees; 
With his nose to the breeze 
Till lost mid the trees, 
Paint the trail of this white-tail deer. 


Paint me a picture, artist! 
Of a long and wearisome tramp 
Back to the camp 
Through the cold and damp, 
From the trail of a white-tail deer. 


Paint me a picture, artist! 
Of the moments as they fly, 
While with beck and sigh 
I bid good-by 

To the woods and the white-tail deer. 


bs G. W. CunnincHam. 


Game Parks and Other Things. '! 


Editor Forest and Stream: : 

I am an admirer of the literary ucts of Didymus. 
He writes with much elegance and is always sound; that 
is, most always.” 

His communication under the caption of “Game Parks 
and Other Things” in Forest anp Stream of February 7, 
is the exception, and a robust, well developed exception 
it is. It has in it a mild smattering of socialistic and 
anarchistic principles, interwoven with a false scream of 
the national bird, the American eagle, all as premises for 
his conclusions, which really are a protest inst Ameri- 
can liberty and the sacred rights of titles in property— 
that is, other people’s property. 

Let us investigate his points more particularly, if your 
patience will permit of it, Mr. Editor. He ins thus: 
“We Americans used to think the common people of Eng- 
land were trampled down to the condition of slaves by 
the lordly landed aristocracy, but what are we Americans 
coming to in these days of selfish millionaires?” 

Bless us, isn’t that comprehensive 

“We Americans !” 

Who are “we Americans” but tne same “common 
people” of England, and several other common peoples 
from several other countries other than England, who 
ceased being “common people” just as soon as the op- 
portunity presented itself to attain that distinction? Even 
common people are unlike in thought and property. I 
have never observed any passionate ambition on the part 
of the common people of England or America, be they 
common people high or low, to remain common a moment 
longer than the exigencies of the case imposed. 

However, I feel certain that the common people of Eng- 
land used to think we had some actual slaves in this coun- 
try. They were right. We had them. A distinction and 
a difference. 

“We Americans!” How “we Americans” abhor the 
thought of becoming millionaires! Aye, “selfish million- 
aires,” for they are the only people who are selfish! How 
Didymus and I would spurn a million, or the opportunity 
to acquire it! Yes, we would. 

“We Americans,” lovers of the common people a long 
distance away in England or other foreign clime, bitter 
haters of millionaires who buy more land than we own, 
admirers of common people who sell land for many times 
its value to the despised millionaire, do we not detest land 
owners after we have sold our lands and thereby abetted a 
“landed aristocracy?” Ahem! Certainly! Certainly! 
Our detestation is hereditary. 

Our sires and our grandsires also had that hereditary 
abhorrence of other people owning too much land and 
cther things. When the Pilgrims landed on American 
soil, purposing to escape the tyranny of the “lordly landed 
aristocracy” of England, they had within their breasts 
the noble, -white-hot and sacred principles so ably set 
ferth by Didymus, friend of the downtrodden. 

On American soil the Pilgrims found the same abhor- 
rent conditions which they had suffered from in England. 
The selfish other fellow, a red man, owned the land. 
What rank injustice! Alas, is not the other fellow 
aiways selfish? Gracious, yes! 

The Indian, the noble red man, was quite common peo- 
ple, with a tendency to selfishness withal in titles pertain- 
ing to land; indeed, he was quite as offensive on this point 
as the “lordly landed aristocracy” of England, inasmuch 
as, notwithstanding his commonness, he held a monopoly 
of the land to the exclusion of the landless Pilgrim people 
recently arrived. This was, to people of acute sense of 
equity, an intolerable condition of affairs. It was con- 
trary to the way “we Americans,” in the persons of the 
Pilgrims, were trained to think, so “we Americans” forth- 
with took ~— to remedy the evil which had grown to 
such direful dimensions before our arrival. 

A “lordly landed aristocracy” when red in color is quite 
as oppressive as when it is white, but it is far less danger- 
out to rob it, it being both ignorant and defenseless. The 
common people, distinguished by owning no land, have 
then a much better chance to convince the unarmed other 
fellow, who owns the land, that his selfishness is a public 
calamity, and therefore must be abated. Can you guess 
how to do it? 

Yes, “we Americans” stole the Indians’ corn, killed 
them off in various ways, direct and indirect, and took 
their land to the extent of what now constitutes the 
United States, excepting the vast southwestern area taken 
from an — called Mexico, which had become too 
lordly and selfish, yet too weak to remain intact in matters 
of real estate. That area is now known as the Mexican 
cession and the Texas annexation territory, in the 
acquisition of which rifles and knives were not unim- 
portant factors. “We Americans” own it all now. 

Our school histories deal with much length, unction and 
figurative rolling of eyes concerning the treachery and 

~dness of the Indian, for he was so selfish as to fight for 
his home and country; but he used bow and arrow while 
“we Americans” used rifle and bullet, and that difference 
made the Indian a savage, Sghtin for land which “we 
Americans” wanted unselfishly; fighting for a fireside 
which could have no tender ties because the owner of it 
had a red skin! 

It may be mentioned that to reduce the offensiveness 
of landed aristocracy still further, “we Americans” in 
1803 acquired possession of a vast area west of the 
Mississippi River, called the Louisiana Purchase, for 
$15,000,000. We did not inquire much into the matter of 
title, and the Indians who inhabited that area now inhabit 
it no more to any great extent. “We Americans” own 
all that land now. 

“We Americans” set some strange examples of unsel- 
fishness as common people ourselves and for other com- 
mon people, also, if we accept the views of Didymus on 
the subject as correct. 

I desire to ask Didymus, humbly and respectfully, by 
what right or by what authority he arrogates to himself 
the position to speak publicly as “we Americans?” Does 
he imagine that when he says “we Americans” it is really 
America which speaks? 


Does he realize that the institutions against which he 
so vehemently inveighs are American w! “we Ameri- 


cans” have built up so quickly and so grandly that 

se gee. he realize that milionsires 
are a uct: o! ’s unlimited resources : 
by American ideas? Tose ha. teslian thot anllionsbes 
are “we Americans,” tao, and that have done much 
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to make America a world power? Does he realize how 
many thousands of men have profitable employment and 


maintain ha homes because: of the millionaires? 
The men who became millionaires did not attain that 


dreadful state by idly railing at those who possessed a 
greater quantity of this world’s goods than themselves. 

“We ericans” said to them and all others, “You 
are in a land of liberty. You are free to become million- 
aires if you have the talent, the industry and the good 
fortune to attain that state of prosperity.” nee 

Your millionairehood is a product of Americanism. 
The true Americans do not say: “We will accept all the 
vast benefits which you must necessarily confer on us in 
your long struggle to become millionaires; but after you 
reach that stage we will revile you as un-American, and 
despoil you if we safely can.” : 

Is not the following regrettable, coming as it does from 
a vs so well known, so esteemed and almost always 
so just 

d The public be .d——d’ is evidently their motto, and 
they seem to delight in depriving others of everything in 
the way of recreation. The people of North Hempstead 
prove that they have too much self respect and common 
sense to place themselves in the position of serfs for the 
paltry sum of $50,000, knowing that if the New York 
man could get control of the lake no man would dare to 
catch a fish, or sail a boat, or even take a bath in its 
waters. They are wise in holding it, for as the million- 
aires improve their suburban property their own will be 
increased in value greatly.” 5 

How does he know that $50,000 is a paltry sum for the 
property in question? In what way would the people be 
in the position of serfs if the little lake was sold? Hold- 
ing property that it may increase‘in value by the labors of 
others was what the late Henty George denounced as a 
gross injustice, and he termed such gain “the unearned 
increment.” ’ 

But suppose the said suburban property should increase 
in value till all the different owners became millionaires, 
what would Didymus do with the monster product of his 
own advice? Millionaires have been made in that very 
manner. Is a millionaire a public enemy? 5 : 

I do not think that “the public be d——d” is the mil- 
lionaire’s motto, and furthermore, I question the right 
and the justice of Didymus in assuming to force that 
motto upon them. He assumes to speak for “we Ameri- 
eans” and also for the millionaires who have inferentially 
become un-American; it is, in most issues, considered 
unfair to be judge, jury, plaintiff and defendant. Is it not 
so? 

Now, referring to the sale of the lake in question, the 
people of North Hempstead were not coy from any mo- 
tive of self-respect or common sense; they simply had 
something to sell and wanted more money for it than was 
offered. It was, in its essentials, a matter of buying and 
selling. It was not a matter of Americanism at all. 

Those who objected to the sale of it on the ground that 
if it became private property they could not fish in it 
or sail a boat on it, or bathe in it free of cost, are the 
people who are to be found everywhere; the people who 
complain loudly because they cannot get something for 
nothing. ( 

There are some of “we Americans” who think they have 
a right to camp in Didymus’s front yard, to sleep in his 
guests’ chamber uninvited, to dig his potatoes and to reap 
his corn, all for their own behoof; but I dare say that, 
if one of we-Americans were to approach Didymus, even 
in the name of “we Americans,” and tell him that, by 
owning any land at all he, Didymus, was in a way coun- 
tenancing and abetting a “lordly landed ener and 
that he, Didymus, should immediately strip himself of his 
belongings and be a socialist, or otherwise to be in con- 
tempt of “we Americans,” there would be something hap- 
pening. He, first of all, would ask how one American 
was “we Americans.” Te 

I emphatically deny that the motto of the millionaires 
is even apparently as set forth by Didymus. Many of 
them have conferred great public benefits. Many are 
public spirited. Many are good men. They give occupa- 
ticn to thousands of other men. They do not rail at their 
neighbors. A ; 

Many men who are not millionaires confer no public 
benefit whatever, even to the value of their mite. 

It is true that the millionaires have bought up vast 
areas for preserves; it is equally true that much of those 
vast areas were of the rugged, barren wilderness, utterly 
worthless and unproductive, of no value to their owners 
if that direful millionaire had not happened along, fancied 
them, and, becoming their owner, paid the prices of good 
land for them. Are the millionaires under obligations to 
outsiders for it? 

That every Tom, Dick and Harry cannot then fish and 
shoot on preserved private lands gratis is no more per- 
tinent to the question than that the home now owned or 
occupied by Didymus does not afford free domicile to 
every Tom, Dick and Harry who drifts aimlessly in; and 
yet the land was free to all once when it was the property 
of the lordly Indian aristocrat. The Indian was selfish. 

5, swncee that Didymus owns some guns and fishing 
tackle which he uses for pleasure. If some idler came 
aiong and rebuked him for investing in property solely 
for purposes of pleasure, he would sharply tell the idler 
the whole matter was none of his business, or some 
similar phrase. The millionaire has equal rights. 

I think Didymus will concede that his view is a danger- 
ous doctrine to advance, namely, that the fellow who has 
more land and money than we have is a bad citizen, un- 
American, a lordly. landed aristocrat, or what you please 
—for then the other fellow, who has less than we have, 
may oust us from our belongings on precisely the same 
plea and justify himself therefor from our own teachings. 

Touchin’ on and appertainin’ to the matter of a deer 
park, inclosed by an eastern man, he says “He has to be 
always on his rd, but some of his enemies say they are 
bound to ‘git him’ some day.” Anarchy, bad anarchy! 

Do “we Americans” approve of that? There is an im- 
plied threat of murder in the foregoing. And Didymus 
does not raise his voice in denunciation against the malice 
or the murderous threat. 

I, as one of “we Americans,” know very well what I 
would do with some of the eastern man’s enemies who 
succeeded “to ‘git him’” if I was on their jury. I thank 
this great American-nation that i have good 
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_ Isolated instances of malice or crime may succeed be- 
times, but only .betimes, for the great progress in com- 
mon sense, law and order and general goodness is con- 
stant, and life and property are more secure’ with the 
passing of the months and the years. 

The great American nation, was not built up by the 
anarchist, the murmurers, the obstructionists, the idle, 
the ones who seek to reap the fruits of others’ labors or to 
destroy what others build; those who denounce because, 
fersooth, the world’s institutions in fact do not chime with 
their ideas in vacuo. 

As to millionaires pretending to be Christians, I main- 
tain that the matter in this connection is irrelevant. There 
are some poor men who are religious, and yet I wouldn’t 
care to take their notes of hand without some million- 
aire’s indorsement. Didymus might take a similar pre- 
caution under similar circumstances. It is not nice to 
pose in a holier-than-thou attitude concerning million- 
aires. The needle and camel matter is one on which 
many excellent people take long chances. And the Golden 
Rule was not for millionaires alone. é 

In conclusion I will say I am not a millionaire. I would 
fcel rich if I possessed a few hundred dollars in cash. My 
views therefore are unprejudiced. But I recognize that 
the road is as free and clear for me to become a million- 
aire as it is and has been for others, and if I have not the 
talent, self-denial and industry necessary to become one, 
I should at least have the good grace to be passive if I 
envy those who have succeeded. 

The matter of what constitutes wealth is relative, not 
absolute. Every cross roads, village, town and city has 
its wealthy class and poor class, its wealthiest man and 
poorest man. The wealthy Indian had more horses than 
his horseless neighbor. It is relative everywhere. 

If Didymus and 1 were living among the Bushmen of 
Australia, we, relatively, would be offensively wealthy. 
We would be paraded as haughty upstarts, purse-proud, 
and a menace to Bushmen society. On the other hand, 
Didymus and I would complacently view the Bushmen 
from our pedestal of wealth and charitably excuse them 
because of their excess of human nature, unless some one 
of them should address us as “we Bushmen” who used to 
pity us downtrodden Americans unasked. Cuas. Day. 





CHICAGO AND THE WEST, 
The iia ao tes Nickel. 


San Antonio, Tex., Jan. 29.—This morning as a 
friend and I were walking down one of the main streets 
of the city, we noticed a dog, a large, Doric, massive 
sort of dog, which might have been called a pointer 
had it not seemed to be so much something else, walk- 
ing gravely and sedately down the center of the side- 
walk. My friend accosted the old fellow, who serious- 
ly stopped and allowed himself to be patted on the 
head, retaining meanwhile all his gravity of counte- 
nance. The dog then moved on, stopping to pass the 
time of day with others along the street who seemed 
to know him. “He’s going after his breakfast,” said 
my friend. ‘He has a nickel in his mouth, and if you 
will watch him you will see him go into that butcher 
shop on the corner and buy five cents’ worth of break- 
fast food of his own choosing.” We turned to watch 
him, and sure enough, he turned into the shop, where, 
I presume, he got his breakfast according to schedule. 
They tell me this is one of the features on that part 
of the street every morning. 

There seems something about Texas soil which tends 
toward the production of large pointer dogs. At least 
the largest pointers I ever saw were in this vicinity. 
For instance, there was Col. Guessaz’s pointer Gess, 
which we used to hunt with down here five yearsago. I 
think Gess weighed fully as much as a yearling steer, 
and his foot dented the earth like the tread of a mam- 
moth. His owner once sent Gess to retrieve a jack- 
snipe, which apparently was done at least in regard to 
the initial stages of the operation, though when the 
dog came in there was no visible token of any exist- 
ing jacksnipe. “He’s swallowed the bird,” said one of 
the party, which statement was indignantly denied by 
Guessaz. “Here’s your jacksnipe,” said the latter, and 
sure enough, as he opened Gess’ mouth, there lay the 
bird within, entirely unharmed, although not even the 
tip of a wing or leg had been visible. I think our 
friendly dog this morning could almost have dupli- 
cated this feat, and surely he could have rivalled the 
street car conductor and handed out two dollars in 
change, if he had been given the chance. 


So Different. 


It is very pleasant here in old Santone, so pleasant 
and so different that one does not feel like hustling 
back to the dirt and cold and confusion of the North. 
These long, low, quiet curves of the valley of the San 
Antonio River, the high, sun-reached ridges which 
slope away from it, the gentle eminences, barely in- 
dented with wide curves, which mark the distant line 
of the horizon, are all so soft and easy and mild, so 
much in keeping with the mellow, golden light and the 
brooding warmth o1 the kindly air. It seems a coun- 
try of peace and quiet, as indeed it is to-day. Yet once 
it was the fiercest and most turbulent of lands, from the 
time the Spaniards first set the “Indios reducidos” to 
work at building these endless serpentine ditches which 
wind for miles along the countryside, lined now with 
pecan trees thicker than a man’s bodv. After the 
Spaniards had come the Indians fought them, from the 
Arkansas to the Sierra Madres; and then came the 
Americanos and fought both Indians and Spaniards, 
and made the land still redder with human blood. 
Never was a more warlike land than this which looks 
so sleepy now, never a soil that drank braver blood. 
The battered walls of the Alamo, defaced with scores 
of vandal’s names, misused, unappreciated, sacred but 
so long defamed, what a hero story is theirs, here in 
this lazy sunlight! And after the heroes and the day 
of restless, individual man, came the time of “law and 
order,” and the day of the “bad man,” lapping well 
on to the present time. I saw a well-dressed and 
pleasant gentleman here the other day on the street 
talking with a smaller comrade. “Those two men 


said my companion, 


did so because Ben Thompson, celebrated bad man, 
had served notice by telegraph that he was coming 
down to“do a little’ personal killing on his own ac- 
count. The story of how he and his friend King 
Fisher were killed in their little theater party here 
that night, by these certain citizens of sleepy old San- 
tone, is too well known to need repetition. 

You would not guess of violence to look at these 
hazy hills trembling in the warm sunlight, to feel the 
breath of the gentle airs which move so slowly and 
kindly across the face of the world, yet it is a teats: 
fierce, volcanic little valley, this of the crooked San 
Antonio’ River. It is full of history, every foot of it, 
full of big associations, and full of big possibilities as 
well. It is'the land of America to-day, and the next 
generation will see its final conquest, when the cactus 
is gone and the peach trees line the slopes, instead 
of the tortured mesquite and the gnarled pecan. 

Never was a more anguished tree growth on earth 
than this of lower Texas. The shapes are always those 
of torture. It is the soul of the land crying out, the 
dumb language of the soil begging for the one boon 
of nature, water! All this land seems underlaid with 
water, too, as many artesian wells show more and 
more. Put water on this soil and it no longer cries 
out, its tree growth no longer exclaims in agony. The 
productive quality of this soil, when once it has the 
water upon it, is wonderful. A man of this town, at 
the edge of the corporation limits, has sunk one ar- 
tesian well, which flows a vast stream of pure bluish- 
colored water. He has built a couple of big tanks, and 
has changed 250 acres of cactus into 250 acres of gar- 
den. He rents it at $23 per acre, and it cost him 
less than Illinois farm lands which bring $3 an acre. 
More and more men are sinking artesian wells at dif- 
ferent points here and there, and a great many men 
are planting rice under the ditch system in eastern 
Texas. I notice a tremendous change in the landscape 
along the railways of the Southern Pacific system, all 
of which has taken place within the last five years, 
when I last saw this country. The wide, gray plains 
are becoming black and green under the plow. 

Fortunes are being made quietly by a few of the 
big operators who planted ditch systems like that now 
going near Brownsville, under the scheme of a rice 
syndicate, but so far as northern standards are con- 
cerned, the face of the territory has not yet been more 
than touched. Chance friends along the railroad told 
me that the rice farmers clean up about $90 an acre, 
and they only work a little part of the year. Yester- 
day my friends began to plow their farm lands along 
the San Antonio Valley—in January, while all the 
North is shivering. Next month they will seed the 
ground,'while Northern farmers are hauling sled loads 
of wood from the snow-laden forests. When the fields 
are being sown in the North, and the birds just be- 
ginning to sing in the trees and hedges, my friends 
will be cutting their first crops, and getting ready for 
two, three, four or five more in quick succession. I 
saw a man yesterday who last year raised forty tons 
of stock beets on one acre of irrigated ground. He 
fed all the beets to hogs. This man came from Eng- 
land four years ago. He is comfortable to-day. He 
had a thousand dollars capital, and no experience. 
He has bought his land, fenced it, put up a big pump- 
ing plant, made his living, bought more land and has 
$6,000 in bank to-day with which to buy some more 
hogs. Truck farmers sometimes take a little matter 
of four\‘er five or six hundred dollars off of one acre 
of ground during a season, here under the sleepy sun 
of old Santone! It sounds like an emigration bureau, 
doesn’t it? It is not. It is only comment on this 
wonderful land of American West, which seems ever 
ready with some new and startling sort of story. 

Yesterday we saw, out in the country, a couple of 
Mexican families moving. Their squalor was unbe- 
lievable.* Two rickety carts held their belongings, and 
some emaciated burros furnished the transportation. 
The families were afoot, and all had the silent look of 
patient poverty. They were moving across the face 
of a West that was. A bit farther on we saw some 
cowpunchers, or what seemed such, for they sat in 
cow saddles and wore chaparejos. Alas! they also wore 
blue jumpers, sign of a passing type; for one day the 
cowpuncher would have scorned a canvas jumper, even 
as he knew naught of wire. We drove on, and pres- 
ently saw some barefoot children walking by the road- 
side, wearing the gay Mexican blanket about the 
shoulders, One or two of these children seem incon- 
gruously clad in this gaudy gear, since they were light- 
haired and blue-eyed, apparently of American breed- 
ing, although their little companions showed the brown 
blood of the Indian intermixture. “Those white ones 
are Castilians,” said my friends. “They are poor as 
church mice, the proudest human beings alive.” A 
half mile further and we saw a couple of Mexican men 
of the more common type, brown of skin, lean of fig- 
ure, each staggering along under a back load of 
crooked mesquite firewood, and a head load of wide 
brimmed black hat with heavy corded band. It was 
perhaps the hat which made the heavier burden. Such 
a hat would cost its owner about ten dollars. It is 
to be doubted whether all the assets of both, outside 
the hat, would total so much as ten dollars. 

So much for old associations in the valley of the 
sleepy San Antonio, where the Indios reducidos began 
the holy work of civilization. A half hour’s ride 
brought us within sight of the yellow stucco walls of 
the new Carnegie library, sign manual of a swifter 
and yet more tawdry civilization. _You have your 
choice, in this sleepy and sunny, mysterious and mag- 
ical land of the sunshine. It is so different. 


Lazy Days, 

In such lazy days one does not care to go out and 
kill certain thousands of the wild creatures of the 
world. It is enough to watch, to ponder and to speeu- 
late. There are two classes of Northern folk who 
come here for the most part, the first made of persons 
who expect:to kill a lot of game, the second of those 
who want to see something, they do not know éxactly 
what. The former ear, or could, easily be accommo- 
dated, the fatter ustially go away disappointed.. San 
Amsome does not disclose aii her charms at first de- 
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mand. You must wait, you must beseech, you must 
perchance implore. A great many tourists go away 
disgusted because the buildings here are of. but, one 
story, instead of twenty stories, as they are in Chi- 
cago. “Are not Arbana and Pharphar, rivers of Da- 
mascus, greater than this of San Antonio?” they say. 
Perhaps they are. Personally speaking, for this par- 
ticular stage of the history of the world, all of our 
party seem content to let it go at that. As for the 
hunting, I must confess that, barring an innocent mud- 
hen, which was easy, I have not shot a duck since I 
came here, and even refused to take a gun out for 
quail yesterday, when we went out to a ranch where 
those birds abound. The fields are alive with animal 
life, doves, larks, all manner of little singing, hop- 
ping, flying things, but we let them fly or sing or hop. 
The spell of sleep and sloth is too strong for us. Even 
Billy Kemp, down on the coast, writes that the duck 
flight has been very good, and that the first norther 
will probably mean big sport, does not seduce us to 
run down the road and investigate. Our trip to the 
coast, which was to have been to-morrow, is now to be 
next year. Let the ducks go this time. Perhaps, in 
another to-morrow, it may be otherwise. 


The Moody Preserve. 


I presume everybody has at one time or anothér 
heard of the famous canvasback farm of Mr. Moody, 
the Galveston banker, who runs an ostensible rice 
farm at Lake Surprise, 25 miles from Galveston. At- 
tention is called anew to this prolific duck region by 
the doings there last week of a Chicago man, Mr. John 
W. Gates, and his friends. Mr. Gates was the guest 
of Mr. Moody on the preserve, and helped kill 400 
ducks one day. One of Mr. Moody’s market shooters 
—for it is well understood that he hires men to shoot 
ducks for the market for him—lately stated that one 
day not long ago 1,756 ducks were killed and shipped 
from this preserve, and that upon one other day 1,500 
were killed and shipped. These are very large figures, 
but no doubt accurate. The rice farm is a myth, for 
Lake Surprise was never dry in the history of Texas, 
but the duck shooting is no myth. When I shot there 
with Stephenson and Griggs, before Mr. Moody took 
hold of the lake, only canvasbacks were killed. I do 
not know whether these large shipments were solely 
canvasbacks or not, but in any case the totals are very 
large. 


Would Stop Duck Selling. 


Lake Surprise and the Moody farm are not far from 


the city of Houston, and the doings on this water con- 
tinue to excite the ire of many men of Houston. It 
is a secret, by this time more or less open, that a 
large petition has been raised in Houston, asking the 
State Legislature to stop the sale of ducks in Texas. 
This petition will be passed among many other cities 


of the State, and something definite may come of it. 
The recent heavy bags made by these Northern men 
has had much to do with this immediate action, which 
began within the past week. 


Texas Invention, 


We are accustomed to credit the ingenious Yankee 
with most of the inventive quality which has made 
America famous, but it is not well to overlook the South 
in ce:tain lines. It was a Southern man, a generation 
go. woo began to make our first bait-casting reels. Now 
comes Dr. Coles, a man of Waco, with an invention 
i fircarms which may startle the world of sport be- 

long. In brief the Waco man has perfected an 
oval bore, small-bore rifle which is said to have about 

ce toe velocity of the Krag-Jorgensen. The in- 
venior, in a personal letter received in this city, says 
that invention covers a smooth bore, oval, with a 
greater diameter of about .35, and a lesser diameter 
ob about 31 The U. S. miliary experts are now ex- 
perimcnting with this arm, and until these tests are 
completed the inventor will not make fully public all 
the details. 


Saving the Deer’: Life, 


I believe I have mentioned the pet deer Jerry, which 
is one of the prides of Col. O. Guessaz’s household. 
Jerry is a tame deer, very tame, and as I have said, 
very omnivorous. Yesterday morning, as my friend 
and | sat on the gallery, we saw Jerry running about 
at the end of his rope, in evident distress. He was 
panting, choking and very much frightened, and it 
needed no veterinary’s eye to discern that he was: suf- 
fering from want of air. Running to him we cast loose 
his collar and sought to give him relief, all to no avail. 
He continued to pant and choke distressingly, and we 
did not expect to see him live more than a moment 
or so. 1 recalled seeing, a few moments before, a 
large raw potato lying on the lawn, and it occurred 
to me that perhaps Jerry had tried to swallow this and 
failed. 1 suggested this to Guessaz. “That’s so,” said 
that energetic individual, “that’s what’s the matter with 
him. Look here, I can feel it in his throat right now!” 
Sure enough, there did seem to be a sort of lump in 
the deer’s neck, and we set to work to remove it soon 
as might be. Col. Guessaz tried’ to push the lump 
down, but it wouldn’t go. “No use,” said he, “it won’t 
go. Now what'll I do? What’ll my wife say to this? 
If Jerry dies I'll have to make the talk of my life to 
square things in this family, now you hear me. We 
got to get that lump out, that’s all.” So saying, he 
tried once more, the deer all the time trying to get 
away from the medical treatment. I suggested that if 
we couldn’t get the lump down, we would better get 
it up. No use, none of us had a hand small enough 
to go far enough down the deer’s throat, though we 
did our best. “I can almost reach it,” said Guessaz, 
“but I’m shy about three inches. Now what'll we do?” 
There seemed nothing left to but crush the potato by 
the Lorenz process, from the outside, so that the 
deer could swallow the obstruction. Guessaz did his 
best, and he is not altogether weak in the hands, but 
at length was obliged to desist. “No use,” he said, 
“that’s the toughest potato I ever did see. I can’t do 
a thing with it.” 

‘About this time Henry, the stable boy, a twelve- 
year-old, who was standing by during our operations. 


remarked casually and with apparent disinterestedness, 
“If you’re trying to smash that little lump in Jerry's 
throat,.I don’t believe you kin do it. I b’lieve that 
lump’s allus there.” . 

It had not occurred to us that the epiglottis of a 
member of the deer family might be of use in its 
breathing operations. “That’s his Adam’s apple, I 
reckon,” said Henry, calmly. I reckon it was, too. 
We didn’t succeed in extracting the trachea of 
Jerry, or in getting him to swallow the same, per- 
haps; indeed, as I hope, did not even crush it up very 
much. A deer is built strange, if you are not used to 
such things. I am glad that we did not get Jerry’s 
windpipe out, for like enough he needed it. In some 
strange way he managed to get well again, and we all 
concluded that he was just seized by some sudden 
deer panic, and had started to run without any special 
reason. “He often gits thataway,” said Henry, the 
stable kid. “He pants mighty hard then.” All of 
which is respectfully submitted for the benefit of those 
amateur veterinarians who may be called upon to 
opesate upon tame deer which probably have not swal- 


lowed potatoes. 
Speaking of Deer. 


Speaking of deer, this region is still full of them. 
Our friend, Mr. Conrad Goeth, killed three fine bucks 
in one morning this fall, and then went home. He 
and a dozen others have a lease on a tract of land 
out at Government Cafion, some twenty miles away, 
where they get all the deer they want without much 
trouble. Old Captain Dosch, whose. famous collection 
of deer antlers is known the country over, says that 
deer are not nearly so abundant as in his day, yet 
one should be able to kill a deer within 25 miles of 
town in season. Over at Uvalde, or at Cotulla, or on 
the head of the Guadalupe, one can get deer, turkeys, 
once in a while a javelina, and all the small birds he 
wants, not to mention the finest of bass fishing, on 
streams as clear and beautiful as any of our Northern 
trout streams. All this within 75 to 150 miles of this 
place. The Northern sportsman should not expect to 
get big shooting now right at San Antonio, but there 
is no better place as a headquarters point for a winter 
trip. If asked what is the proper outfit to bring along, 
I should answer, very little else than plenty of time. 
It is a peerless country for loafing, and the time does 
slip away so fast! To come here one should have a 
month in the clear. Then let him get a wagon and 
tram and start overland for the Guadalupe or the 
Nueces. He can have splendid sport in that way, and 
there is no healthier country in the world than this. 


Mitchell’s Lake. 


A great deal of the duck shooting of the San An- 
tonio men is done at Mitchell’s Lake, about ten miles 
down the valley below the city. Mitchell’s Lake is 
not a lake, but a wide and shallow surface pond, made 
by damming up the stream known as the Sewer Ditch, 
which originates in artesian wells in town. The title 
to this body of water seems always more or less in 
question, but there is no question as to the ducks, and 
after the happy fashion of this country, there is near- 
ly always some sort of club which claims the lake and 
which is elastic as to shooting privileges. The present 
club does not know just how long its tenure will last, 
but hopes nothing serious may occur, and meantime 
goes on shooting. The daily limit is 30 birds to the 
gun, and usually there is no trouble in getting it. Mr. 
Goeth, one of the party who went down a few days 
ago, killed 16 ducks in a part of the day’s shooting. 
Most of the birds are gadwalls, with a good sprinkling 
of sprigs, and a few bluewing teal. The customary 
method of shooting is to put on breast-high waders 
and wade out into the cover where the birds feed, the 
water there being just too deep for hip boots. Decoys 
are not necessary, and the only blind possible is a 
small and inconspicuous one, wherein the shooter, pro- 
tected by his waders, sits down on a board or box 
submerged in the water, which thus comes up about 
his waist, and leaves little of his person visible to the 
passing fowl.’ Other shooters keep the ducks stirred 
up, and sometimes a Mexican is hired to ride about 
in the lake and fire a six shooter to keep the birds 
moving. 


Blackbirds, 


All the blackbirds in the world seem to have come 
to Texas this winter. They call them rice birds here, 
but they are really the crow blackbird. There seem 
to be millions of them. Last evening, as we drove near 
Mitchell’s Lake toward sundown, we saw a continuous 
string of these birds more than two miles long, flying 
steadily in toward the marsh. They roost there every 
night, and there is no computing their numbers. The 
meadow larks go in flocks here, also, perhaps a couple 
of hundred in a flock sometimes, and the doves fly in 
big droves. There are two species of the dove, one 
our common mourning dove of the North, the other 
the Mexican dove or tortillita, a much smaller bird. 


Michigan Wardens. 


One phase of the discussion of the game laws in Michi- 
gan is bfought to a close by the appointment of Charles 
H. Chapman, of Sault Ste. Marie, as game and fish war- 
den of the State of Michigan. Mr. Chapman has been for 
some time Deputy Commisisoner of Railroads. Chase S. 
Osborne, the former effective game warden, as will be 
remenfbered, was a Sault Ste. Marie man and left the 
pesition of game warden to take that of Commissioner of 
Railroads. It ic therefore obvious that Mr. Osborne and 
Mr. Chapman were personal friends, and it is much to 
be ho that Mr. Chapman will share the enthusiasm of 
Mr. Osborne in game protection matters, and will make 
every use of the valuable information gained by Mr. 
Osborne in his long term of office as State warden. Mr. 
Charles E. Brewster, the able deputy under the Osborne 
and Morse administrations, remains in that capacity, and 
will, of course, be able to carry forward promptly all 
matters while the new warden is getting himself fully 
broken into the harness. It is to be hoped that Michigan 
will get a feasible set of fish and game laws and that the 
new administration will enforce them. 


The Plank for New York. 


THERE is before the New York Legislature a bill to 
prohibit the sale of game birds. It was introduced into 
the Assembly by Mr. Ruehl, and provides a new section as 
follows: 


Sec. 38a. Game Not to be Taken for Sale.—The birds mentioned 
or specified in this article shall not be taken at any time within 
this State for the purpose of selling or offering the same for sale; 
nor shall a person sell or offer for sale any such birds taken 
within the State by him or any other person with his knowledge. 

The birds embraced in the article include all the game 
species. 

We ought to have in New York a law forbidding the 
sale of game birds wherever taken. If we cannot at this 
time have such a statute, by all means adopt this one. 
A similar law has worked with most gratifying results in 
Massachusetts and other States. The Ruehle measure 
will do the same for New York. It should have the sup- 
port of every citizen who can make his influence felt at 
Albany. 


THE COLD STORAGE CASE. 


COURT OF APPEALS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


The People of the State of New York, Plaintiff-Appellant-Re- 
spondent, against Jacob V. Bootman and Howard R. Robin- 
son, Defendants-Appellants-Respondents. 





Brief acd Points for Plaintiff—Statement. 


This action was commenced, by the service of a sum- 
mons and complaint, on or about the 18th day of August, 
1901, to recover penalties for the violation of certain pro- 
visions of the Forest, Fish and Game Law. The defend- 
ants demurred to the complaint and to each count of it. 
An amended complaint was served November 25, 1901, 
and to which the defendants demurred December 16, 1901. 
The grounds of demurrer is to the effect (fol. 70). 1. 
That the amended complaint, or any count of it, does not 
state facts sufficient to constitute a cause of action. 2. 
That the court has not jurisdiction of the subject of the 
action. ’ 

The issues of law thus raised were tried at a Special 
Term of the Supreme Court, First Department, and re- 
sulted in an interlocutory judgment, dated March 4, 1902 
(iol. 85), overruling the demurrer as to counts from I. 
to XIII., both inclusive, and sustaining it as to the re- 
maining six counts, from XIV. to XIX., both inclusive. 
Roth parties appealed from this judgment to the Appellate 
Division, First Department (fols. 4-8), and the judgment 
was there affirmed (fol. 190). Both parties thereupon ap- 
plied for and obtained leave to appeal to this court from 
that determination, and also for the certification of cer- 
tain questions of law for review. And the following are 
the questions certified : 


First. Do counts I. to XIII., both inclusive, of the 
amended complaint state facts sufficient to constitute a 
cause of action? 


Second. Is the plaintiff entitled to maintain a civil ac- 
ticn for the recovery of penalties under Section 39 of the 
Forest, Fish and Game Law, constituting Chapter 31 of 
the general laws of the State of New York, for the viola- 
tion of any of the provisions of Article II. of said Act? 


Third. Is the amended complaint defective because it 
is not therein alleged that the various birds for the pos- 
session of which the defendants are sought to be charged 
with penalties were taken or killed within the boundaries 
o1 the State of New York? 


Fourth. Are facts sufficient to constitute a cause of 
action stated in counts numbered from XIV., to XIX, 
both inclusive, of the amended complaint, or in either of 
said counts? 


Fifth. Can the defendants be made liable in this action 
under Section 33 of the Forest, Fish and Game Law, as 
amended by Chapter 91 of the laws of 1901, and Section 
36 of said Act, by reason of the possession by them, as 
alleged in counts XIV. to XIX., both inclusive, of. the 
amended complaint, of the birds described in said several 
counts? 


Both parties have appealed to this Court from the de- 
termination of the questions so certified, and the appeals 
bring up for review these questions and no other. Code 
Civ. Proc., Sec. 190. 

It is apparent that the principal if not the only question 
for determination is whether or not a civil action lies for 
the recovery of these penalties. 


Point I, 


The plaintiff is entitled to maintain a civil action for the 
recovery of penalties specified in Sec. 39, Article II.. of 
the Forest, Fish and Game Law, for a violation of any 
of the provisions of that article. And counts I. to XIII, 
both inclusive, of the amended complaint are respectively 
sufficient in law. 


This proposition is denied by the defendants, their con- 
tention being that no right of civil action is conferred by 
the statute Sa the recovery of such penalties. And that 
neither of these counts, therefore, contain a statement of 
facts sufficient to constitute a cause of action. 

This Article II. (Sec. 20 to 39, both inclusive, of Chap- 
ter 20 of the laws of 1900, as amended by Chapter 91 of 
the laws of 1901) is devoted entirely to the protection of 
birds. So much of it as is applicable to the first 13 counts 
of the amended complaint reads as follows: 


Sec. 20. Wildfowl, Close Season.—Ducks, geese, brant and swan 
shall not be taken or from April thirteenth to August 
thirty-first, both inclusive; or taken in the night from an hour 
after sunset until an sunrise. Ch. L. 1901. 

. 22. Quail, Close ——The close season for quail shall 
be from. December sixteenth to October thirty-first, both inclusive. 
There shall be no open season for quail in the counties of esee 
and M prior to, year 1903. Ch. 20, L. 1900. 

Sec. 23. W Close ‘Woodcock shall not be taken 
from December sixteenth to both inclusive. 
No person shall take more than 
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Sec. 25. Grouse, Close Season.—The close season for shall 
be from December sixteenth to August thirty-first, both inclusive. 
No person shall take more than sixty-six grouse in an open sea- 


son. Id. 

Sec. 28.—Woodcock, Grouse and Quail, not to be Possessed.— 
Woodcock, grouse and quail shall not be sold or possessed during 
the close season, except in the month of December, and possession 
or sale thereof during the last fifteen days of December shall be 
presumptive evidence that they were unlawfully taken by the 
possessor. ss oo : 

Sec. 39. Penalties.—A person who violates ~ provision of this 
article is guilty of a misdemeanor, and is liable to a penalty of 
sixty dollars and to an additional ity of twenty-five dollars 
for each bird taken or possessed in violation thereof. Jd. Sec. 39. 

Sec. 185. Actions for Penalties by the People.—Actions for 
penalties under this act shall be in the name of .“the People of 
the State of New York”; and must be brought on the order of the 
chief game protector or of a commissioner. Special counsel may 
Pea and their compensation fixed by the commission. 

. 


The first thirteen counts of the amended complaint 
charged as many violations of the same provisions of the 
statute, Sec. 28, by the possession of grouse and quail. 
The IV. Count, however, oe a violation of Section 20 
by the possession of ducks. They are the same in form, 
differing only as to the number and kind of birds pos- 
sessed, and as to the time they were possessed. If any 
one of these counts be sufficient, therefore, the other 
twelve are sufficient also, and this discussion may be con- 
fined to the first count. 

It is therein alleged, omitting the formal parts, “That 
heretofore, to wit, on the 23d day of May, 19or, at the 
said City and County of New York, the defendants, part- 
ners as aforesaid, unlawfully, willfully and knowingly 
possessed four hundred and ninety-six (496) grouse and 
two hundred and thirty-six (236) quail during the close 
season for said grouse and quail respectively, contrary to 
the form of the statute in such case made and provided. 
That by reason of the premises, the defendants then and 
there became liable to a penalty of Sixty dollars ($60), 
and to an additional penalty of Twenty-five dollars ($25) 
for each bird, grouse and quail, so possessed, to wit, the 
sum of eighteen thousand three hundred dollars ($18,300), 
and amounting in all to the sum of eighteen thousand 
three hundred and sixty dollars ($18,360). That there- 
after, to wit, on the 6th day of July, roor, at the State 
aforesaid, the chief game protector of the State of New 
York, duly ordered that this action be brought, and the 
same was and is brought on said order by the undersigned 
attorneys and counsellors at law, then duly retained and 
employed therefor.” 

It is thus seen that the cause of action is stated in the 
language of the statute. This is all that is necessary. 

Cole vs. Jessup, 10 N. Y., 104. 

It is believed that the amended complaint and each 
count of it is entirely sufficient in this respect. There has 
not hitherto been any contention to the contrary. The 
claim being, as to the first thirteen counts, that a criminal 
liability only is incurred by a violation of the provisions 
ot article II.; that a civil action will not lie. This con- 
tention arises out of the defendants’ construction of Sec- 
tion 39, the last section of that article, already quoted 
above, and repeated here as follows: 


A person who violates any provision of this article is guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and is liable to a penalty of sixty dollars and to an 
additional penalty of twenty-five dollars for each bird or part of 
bird taken or possessed in violation thereof. 


From this it is claimed that the penalties prescribed 
by this section are intended as punishment for the mis- 
demeanor, and not to be recovered in a civil action. The 
language of this section does not suggest that construc- 
ticn, but the contrary. The intention of the Legislature 
is, of course, controlling. : 

“The intention, however, is to be sought for in the 
language used.” 

Hudson Iron Co. Alger, 54 N. Y., 175. . 

The question arises, therefore, whether the Legislature 
intended, when it used the language “is guilty of a mis- 
demenaor, and is liable to a penalty,” to impose both a 
criminal and civil liability, or the former only, for a viola- 
tiori of this law. 

We take it that it was intended to make the offender 
liable to both forms of action, because: s 

1. This is the clear, literal import and meaning of the 
language used. The words, “a person who violates any 
provision of this article is guilty of a misdemeanor,” pre- 
scribes in the shortest possible form and in the most ex- 
plicit manner, that a specified act, the violation of any pro- 
vision of this article, shall constitute a crime, a misde- 
meanor. And Section 192 of the same act prescribes that 
“A person convicted of a misdemeanor under this 
act shall, except as otherwise provided, be punished by a 
fine of not less than ten dollars or more than the amount 
cf penalty recoverable in a civil action for the offence 
committed; or by imprisonment,” etc. The criminal lia- 
bility and the punishment are thus completely prescribed. 
But the Legislature did not stop here. To the words “is 
guilty of a misdemeanor” are added the other words “and 
ts liable to a penalty of sixty dollars and to an additional 
penalty of twenty-five dollars for each bird taken or pos- 
sessed in violation thereof.” And whereby another, addi- 
tional and civil liability is as clearly imposed as is the 
criminal. Or, as was stated by Mr. I ustice O’Gorman, in 
passing upon this question at Special Term (fol. 73), 
“The expression and is liable to a penalty, etc., in Section 
30 of the act, clearly means that, in addition to the crim- 
inal liability, the offender subjects himself to a civil action 
for the recovery of the penalty prescribed.” ; 

2. The language used in this section is rarely, if ever, 
used in prescribing the punishment for a misdemeanor or 
for any crime. Not a single statute is found in which the 
pecuniary punishment imposed for the commission of a 
crime is termed “a penalty,” the word “fine” being in- 
variably used, so far as we have been able to discover. 
While, on the other hand, the word “penalty” has been 
used with equal uniformity in statutes to denote the 
pecuniary liability recoverable in a civil action for their 
violation. . . . ’ 

And the Legislature that passed the act in question here 
was acquainted with this use of these words in imposing 
a criminal, as well as a civil liability, and employed them 
in the same way as ev i yak! oe 7 ae i 

For instance, it is proved ion 16 of Article L, 
for the protection of deer, etc., that a person who violates 
that article is guilty of a misdemeanor, and in addition 
thereto is liable to a 


Tt cauot be, said that the word “éee” hes been so uni- 


formly used to denote the in a criminal 
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and “penalty” the forfeiture recoverable in a civil action 


- by mere chance or accident. Nor that the invariable use 


of these words in that connection has no significance. The 
use of either of them plainly signifies, points out and de- 
termines the character of the action, whether civil or 
criminal, in the absence, at least, of an expressed intention 
to the contrary. And such intention is not indicated here. 
It is therefore plainly apparent from the foregoing, only 
a comparatively few instances which might be cited, that 
the language “is liable to a penalty,’ used in Section 39 
in question is not the language of a criminal statute. “Js 

uilty” and “shall be punished” or “is punishable by a 

ne,” etc., being the language employed in such statutes. 


It is, therefore, plain that the Legislature, when it pre- 
scribed by Section 39 in question, that a person who vio- 
lates any provision of this article “is guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and is liable to a penalty,’ intended that the 
offender should be punished as for a misdemeanor, and 
liable to a civil action also for the penalties therein pre- 
scribed. 

3. The use of different language in other Sections of 
the Statute, constitutes the chief ground relied upon by 
the demurrants to show that a right of civil action is not 
conferred by Section 39. 

Sec. 16, Art. L., for the protection of deer, etc., provides 
that a person who violates the provisions of that article 
“is. guilty of a misdemeanor, and in addition thereto is 
liable as follows:” (specifying the penalties). . . . 

The use of the words in addition thereto in the forego- 
ing sections, and their omission from section 39 have 
given rise to the contention involved here. 

While the words “in addition thereto” are used in Sec- 
tions 16, 69 and 90, supra, the other form “is guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and ts liable to a penalty” is employed in 
Sections 39, 119 and 139 of this same act. 

But this proves nothing. It indicates. nothing. 

It merely shows that there are two ways at least of 
expressing the same thing or idea. The words “is guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and ts liable to a penalty’ express an 
intent as clearly to subject the offender to both forms of 
action as do the words “is guilty of a misdemeanor and 
in addition thereto is liable as follows,” -etc. 


Point II. 


_It is not necessary to allege in the complaint in an ac- 
tion under this statute that the birds were taken or killed 
within the boundaries of the State. 


Further objection was taken to the amended complaint 
at Special Term on the ground that it does not appear that 
the birds mentioned therein were taken or killed within 
this State. The very recent decision of.the Court of Ap- 
peals in the case of The People vs. Buffalo Fish Co., 164 
N. Y., 93, brought under this same act, is conclusive upon 
this point, if indeed there was any ground for such a 
contention before that decision. O’Brien, J., rendering the 
opinion of the Court, said at page 99: 

“The possession of the fish or game at the forbidden 
season, within this State, is prima facie evidence that the 
possessor has violated the law, and the burden is then 
cast upon him of proving facts to show that the posses- 
sion is lawful.” 

There is no ground whatever for the contention upon 
demurrer that the plaintiffs should allege that the birds 
were taken or killed within the State. It cannot be 
claimed that the statute contains any proviso or exception 
to that effect. The simple statement of the fact that the 
defendants possessed the birds at a time when the statute 
prescribes that they shall not be possessed constitutes a 
violation of Article II. and a cause of action under sec- 
tions 20 and 28 of that article. 


Poiat II. 


This act is a general law, constituting Chapter 31 of the 
General Laws of this State, and it need not therefore be 
pleaded in the manner prescribed by Section 530 of the 
Code of Civil Procedure. 

It was claimed also that the amended complaint is de- 
fective for failure to make specific reference to the statute. 
But this is not a local statute and no reference need be 
made to it in such case. 


Point IV. 


_ Counts XIV. to XI1X., both inclusive, respectfully state 
facts sufficient to constitute a cause of action. And the 
Court erred in sustaining the demurrer thereto. 


_ These counts are based on Section 33 of the act in ques- 
tion, and which reads as follows: 


Certain Wild Birds Protected.—Wild birds other than the Eng- 
lish sparrow, crow, hawk, crane, raven, crow-blackbird, common 
blackbird, kingfisher, and birds for which there is no open season, 
shall not be taken or possessed at any time, dead or alive, except 
under the authority of a certificate issued under this act. 0 
part of the plumage, skin or body of any bird protected by this 
section shall be sold or had in possession for sale. 


These counts are the same in form, differing only as to 
the kind and number of birds possessed, and as to the 
time when they were possessed. Reference is, therefore, 
made to the fifteenth count as an example of all. And 
wherein it is alleged, omitting the formal parts, that the 
defendants on the 25th day of May, 1901, at the City and 
County of New York, “unlawfully, wilfully and knowing- 
ly ‘possessed certain wild birds other than the English 
sparrow, crow, hawk, crane, raven, crow-blackbifd, com- 
mon blackbird, kingfisher, and birds for which there is 
no open season, to wit, 876 English snipe, 602 plover, 
1,416 snow bunting and 96 snipe, contrary to the form of 
the statute in such case made and provided and without 
and not under the authority of any certificate issued 
under this act. That by reason of the premises, the 
defendants then and there became liable to a penalty of 
$60 and to an additional penalty of $25 for each bird so 
possessed, to wit, the sum of $74,750, and amounting in all 
to the sum of $74,810. . . .” 

No objection was taken to the amended complaint on 
this ground, or for its omission in any respect to follow 
the language of the statute. The ground urged against 
the sufficiency of these counts, and the one adopted by the 
Court at Special Term, and affirmed by the Appellate 
Division, is an alleged conflict between this section 
quoted above, and section 30 of the same act which alk 
as follows: 
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Plover and Other Birds, Close Season.—The close season for 
Wilson (called English) snipe, yellow legs, plover, rail, mud-hen, 


gallinule, surf-birds, curlew, water-chicken, jack-snipe, bay-snipe or 
shore birds, shall be from May first to August thirty-first, both 
inclusive. (As amended by Ch. 91, of the Laws of 1901.) 


From this it is claimed that plover and snipe, two of 
the species of birds mentioned in each of the last six 
ccunts of the amended complaint, have an open season. 
Or rather, that they have a close season, from May first 
to Atigust thirty-first, and from which it is implied that 
they have an open season the remainder of the year. 
This section, as seen, does not in terms provide that these 
birds shall not be tken or possessed. 

While Section 33 prescribes that “Wild birds other than 
the English sparrow * * * and birds for which there 
is no open season, shall not be taken or possessed at any 
ting = *"3° 

And it is, therefore, claimed that possession of plover 
and snipe having an open season, does not give rise to 
any cause of action under Section 33, which prohibits the 
pcssession of “birds for which there is mo open season 
* * *” But this construction of the statute is too 
narrow. 

1. The possession of two classes of birds is expressly 
prohibited by Sec. 33, to wit, (a) wild birds; and (b) 
birds for which there is no open season. It may be con- 
ceded, for the purpose of this argument, that plover and 
snipe, having an open season, are not protected by the 
clause prohibiting the possession of birds for which there 
is no open season. But it is prescribed that “w1Lp BIRDS” 
(other than certain birds excepted in Sec. 33) shall not be 
possessed. . . . 

The only questions, therefore, are whether (1) plover 
and snipe are wild birds; and (2) other than those ex- 
cepted by Sec. 33. And these questions are answered by 
a mere reference to the amended complaint. Both facts 
are distinctly alleged in each of these counts and admitted 
by the demurrer, to wit, that they are wild birds, and 
“other than English sparrow, etc.” those excepted by Sec. 
33. And‘the demurrer should be overruled as to this 
ground. 


Point V. 


It being the. paramount intention of the Legislature, as 
appears by both Sections 30 and 33, to protect the birds 
mentioned in Section 30, these sections should be recon- 
ciled so as to give effect to that intention. 


It is not deemed necessary, as stated above, to reconcile 
the alleged inconsistency in this statute; and yet this may 
te done within settled rules of law. es 

It is perfectly apparent [from authorities cited], and 
many others to the same effect which might be cited, 
that the alleged inconsistency between these sections can 
be and should be reconciled within settled principles of 
law. Thus, Section 30, which merely provides that “the 
close season,’ for the birds therein mentioned, “shall 
be from May first to August thirty-first,” may be rejected 
altogether. Or the words “and birds for which there is 
no open season” may be stricken from Section 33. In 
either case the defendants would be liable under Section 
39 for the possession of plover and snipe without the 
authority of a certificate, as “wild birds’ other than those 
excepted by Section 33. 


Point VI. 


Moreover the Court erred in sustaining the demurrer to 
counts XV. to XI1X., both inclusive, of the amended com- 
plaint, independent of what may be said of the alleged 
conflict in the Statute as to plover and snipe. 


Each of these counts, except the XIV., charge that the 
defendants possessed other wild birds, not mentioned in 
Section 30, and other than those excepted from Section 
33. . That is to say, it is alleged in the XIV. count that 
they possessed 1,416 snow buntings on the 25th day of 
May, 1901; in the XVI. count, reed birds, and 1,152 
snow buntings on the 28th day of May; in the XVII. 
count, 3,168 sand pipers on the 30th day of May; in the 
XVIII. count, 720 reed birds, 5,760 snow buntings and 
1,439 sand pipers on the 31st day of May; and in the XIX. 
count that they possessed 3,000 sand pipers on the tst day 
cf June, all in that year. 

There is no tenable ground upon which to claim any 
conflict between these sections as to birds mentioned in 
each of these five counts. They are neither mentioned in 
Section 30 nor specified by name in any other section of 
the act. They are, therefore, merely wild birds, other than 
the English sparrow, crow, hawk, etc., according to the 
allegations of the amended complaint, and which shall not 
be taken or possessed at any time, except under the 
authority of a certificate, as prescribed by Section 33. 
And it is alleged that the defendants possessed them 
without such authority. And these counts are therefore 
plainly sufficient without reference to the question as to 
plover, and snipe. : 

It may be said, however, without reason, that a bird, 
in order to be protected by this section, must be both a 
wild bird and a bird for which there is no open season. 
And that since there is no other expressed provision of 
the statute that «i/d birds shall have no open season, 
suow bunting, reed birds and sand piper are not within 
both conditions of the statute. But the statute will not 
bear any such construction. . . . 

It is therefore respectfully submitted : 


(1). That a civil action lies to recover the penalties 
specified in Section 39 for a violation of any provision of 
Article II., Chapter 20, of the Laws of 1900 as amended 
for the possession by the defendants of grouse and quail 
and ducks as alleged in the first XIII. counts of the 
amended complaint. 

(2) That plover and snipe (two of the kinds of birds 
mentioned in each of the other six counts) are wild birds 
within the letter, meaning and protection of Section 33, 
and that their possession by the defendants as alleged in 
the amended complaint was a violation of this article. 

(3) That snow buntings, reed birds and sand pipers are 
wild birds within this section and that the last five counts 
of the complaint are good as.to these birds whether plover 
and snipe are protected or not. 

(4) That. the several causes of action being stated in 
- language of the statute are respectively sufficient in 
aw. : 

(5) That this is a general public statute, and no refer- 
ence need be made to it in a pleading under it, 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


[Fes. 21, 1903. 





The Detroit Show. 


Tus has been a gala week in Detroit for all lovers of 
outdoor life, be it afloat or ashore, speeding the highways 
or lazily reclining in a boat; for the hunter and angler 
alike. Nor have the men proven themselves the whole 
thing in the adaptation of the auto, gun, rifle or rod; the 
interest manifested in all these things by the gentle sex 
of Detroit proves only more conclusively than ever that 
the sweet environment of home can be taken with us 
afield, afloat or awheel. This, the second annual show of 
its kind here, was a success from the start. Each after- 
noon and evening increasing numbers of patrons appeared 
and reappeared until it became a fad. Tuesday night was 
“Society Night.” That is, it was one of them. Society 
began doing the show Tuesday night and was still doing 
it when I left, notwithstanding the fact that each day ana 
each night provided a different variety of indecent 
weather, and the streets a different hue of mud and slush. 

Of automobiles a lot were shown under the manage- 
ment of Wm. E. Metzgar. All the way from “g99,” the 
fastest thing in the word, down to the pretty little fellow 
that you would like to keep in your den. : 

Under the management of Mr. Seneca G. Lewis, of 
The Fletcher Hardware Company, were gathered together 
many exhibits of the requisites for the forest and stream. 
As you entered the dcor you came face to face with a 
booth of Savage rifles under the guardianship of Mr. J. 
E. French, who at all waking hours worked his “demon- 
strator” to the ’coon-capped Canuck and Jefferson avenue 
resident alike, and a range of samples all the way from 
the squatter to the parlor ornament. Mr. French and the 
Savage rifle both made many new friends here. 

Across the aisle to the left, Missionary Caldwell held 
matinees and evening performances with a handsome case 
of Winchesters. The popularity of the rifle and Mr. 
Caldwell in Detroit made it a busy corner. Then came 
representative William C. Beers on the scene, and the re- 
ceptions increased. Many of Mr. Beers’ old friends will 
miss him in his usual haunts, inasmuch as the Winchester 
Company have changed his territory somewhat, giving 
him Western Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan and Indiana, 
with headquarters and heartfelt interests at Erie. 

Pushing through a well groomed crowd a bit further 
and becoming oné of them yourself, you brought up at 
the Marlin stand, and the word passed through the group, 
“Why, there stands ‘Buffalo Bill!’” The urchin at your 
elbow says: “Naw, you geezer! Bill haint never cut his 
hzir that bad.” The gentleman proved to be Mr. John 
D. Bethel, talking Marlin rifles as though he were a part 
of them. There were not chairs enough to go round at 
this exhibit. 

In dodging past “oo9” when it was snorting and passing 
through tires of the great and little kind, a place of 
refuge was found at the headquarters of the U. M. C. 
Company’s generous space. Here stood four pretty white 
columns ten feet apart, forming a square, and looped to- 
gether at the top by a bunch of electric lights. These 
columns contained beautifully arranged samples of the 
U. M. C. output in the American trade line. This was 
presided over by Mr. John S. Cole, Jr., at all times, and 
Mr. Jim Head in the evenings. Everybody in Detroit is 
now wearing the U. M. C. button. 

And then one came to the Hunter Arms Co.’s popular 
gun exhibit, under the supervision of Mr. Jos. Marks, 
whose able assistants explained to all comers the virtues 
of the L. C. Smith gun. 

There was no busier man in Michigan than Capt. Jack 
Parker, between the management of the “big shoot at 
Grosse Point and the handling of the Peters Cartridge 
end at the show, besides caring for the Parker guns 
there. He must have needed the “rest cure” when it was 
all over. The Peters exhibit was very attractive and two 
assistants needed their eagle eye at all times to keep 
many pieces of this display in the building. The Parker 
guns attracted much attention; the quality shown war- 
ranted it. Then one came to the Lefever Arms Co.’s 
stand, and stood still in admiration. This attraction was 
in =~ hands; one could hear Lefever and get gun fever 
easily. 

Drifting about among the launches and engines and 
boats and seeing the Hendrix reel and tackle exhibit, a 
wholesome desire to go fishing possessed one and a long- 
ing for the mild days of May and June stole over one, 
only to be chilled by an atmosphere outdoors that made 
one still willing to pay two prices for coal. 

At this show were seen many new devices for speed on 
the road and on the water—electric, steam, gas, naphtha— 
to be applied to anything that will go. Boats of wood and 
boats of steel; big ones and little ones; canoes and pad- 
dies. Of the latter class The Detroit Boat and Oar 
Works, under the personal direction of Mr. J. N. Dodge 
himself, made the finest showing. The $100 gasoline 
launch also excited much interest. 

In the office of Mr. Champion, the head of the dog 
show, was shown a collection of skins from Alaska, in- 
cluding a monster bear skin. Here Mr. Champion 
also showed his collection of skins, heads and birds. 
Under the galleries, all around the big armory, were tastc- 
fully displayed private collections of trophies of the hunt, 
Indian relics and blankets. Their art in basket weaving, 
looms, etc., was in evidence. Everybody helped every- 
body else in making the whole show a whole success. 
Under the inspiring guidance of Mr. Lewis, what at first 
was looked upon with doubt, has bloomed forth an ex- 
hibition for sportsmen worth much travel and money to 
see; and all lovers of the automobile are under obliga- 
tions to Mr. Metzgar for getting together enough attrac- 
tions to suit any hobby and contract many purses and 
speed one on through life at almost any old gait. 

And then one came to the dogs—that is, if one didn’t 
go there first—they were heard first, that’s sure. While 
this bench show was not held under the auspices of the 
American Kennel Club, it lacked nothing in the way of 
quality or quantity, particularly in hunting dogs. The 
setter class was a very wholesome lot, with the pointers a 
close second. In Michigan and Canada they have raised 
the standard of the breeding of these dogs to a high de- 
gree, and many a family pet could go away and get honors 
if they could be spared long enough, or if their indulgent 
owners knew their excellent type, as was shown by Jessie 
W. winning. It was only by the earnest persuasion of 
Mr. James Glenn, of Grosse Point, that Mr. Webber, of 
Ionia, could be induced to let Jessie stop following his 
buggy long enough to take a bath and come to Detroit 


_and secure first in everything. She reminds one of Prima 


Donna, only she is better, being better in a shorter coup- 
ling. A. J. Smith, of Detroit, showed seven youngsters of 
one litter and secured a first, second, third and a first with 
them, beside the combination prize. 

W. B. Wells’s Selkirk Simon deserved all he got and 
would have had more if it had been there to get. L 
B. Abel’s Nellie would show well in any company. Among 
the Irish setters there were many good ones, and taxed the 
judge to place them right. 

Mr. John Davidson, that able veteran known to our 
own and an older generation, held court in the ring. No 
one questioned this sage’s decisions or advised this lover 
of dogs and manly men, this breeder and handler of 
years agone, this Scotchman who is recalled by all the old 
ones, including Lewis, Titus, Avent and Waters. I found 
hita in a reminiscent mood and after he had dealt kindly 
with these boys, he praised the dogs he had just judged 
and he proclaimed them a “bonnie lot.” 

On Thursday night was held what is termed the An- 
nual “Convulsion” of the Exhibitors. It consists of char- 
tering a big electric car with a seating capacity of fifty 
people and with a refrigerating plant in one end. They 
leave Detroit at the close of the show and go north thirty 
miles with the right of way and fair wind to a hotel, when 
a meal is served that can hardly be called dinner and 
neither can it lay claim to breakfast, the hour being inap- 
propriate for either. However, it is a sumptuous meal at 
which the Jones gun man says the Brown gun is the best 
in the world, and the Brown rifle man says there is no 
rifle like the Jones. The rivalry of trade is forgotten, 
and every fellow wants to take care of the other fellow’s 
work next day, while the other fellow gets some deserved 
rest. At two A. M. the toastmaster calls the full ones to 
order (the meal having been eaten), and the speeches be- 
gin—“The great and glorious city of Detroit, from its 
geographical location on this vast and wondrous conti- 
net of ours, stands in the fore rank of cities, as an indus- 
trial center reaching out by railroad and steamboat to the 
South and West and East and North, like arteries from 
a pulsating heart, gleams under a sun in its architectural 
beauty, a gateway to the Great Lakes and all the Canadas; 
its vast boulevards of magnificent residences, its fine pub- 
hie buildings and electric railroad lines, an incomparable 
summer atmosphere (in summer), the home of Pingree, 
Maybury and Gillman” and then—“We have been wel- 
comed to this beautiful city of yours like the return of the 
prodigal son; you have done everything to please us and 
gratify us and all that belong to us; the spirit of you De- 
troiters to welcome us strangers is everywhere manifest— 
in the hotels and in electric lights on your buildings; 
bcotblacks and white-winged waiters smile on us and we 
are at home;” and then—“Over this festive board of 
curs now cleaned down to the ribs, the sweetmeats of 
eloquence all devoured by those whose exhibit is bigger 
than mine, I want to say a word of my neighbor over 
there. Of this vast gathering of selected men from the 
centers of industries of our country, it is fair to presume 
that not all who are gathered here to-night will be here 
next year. Some may be gathered together elsewhere; 
others may become presidents of their concerns and hire 
someone else to sit up for them, but there is one among 
us who will retire to fields of clover by the commands 
of her who rules in a greater or less degree all our des- 
tinies. Will we miss him? Ah, yes. As I feel now 
the tears sneaking down my nose, we will miss him. Yes 
—-Hello! No. 1313 Main. Are you on that wire yet?” 
“Yes; don’t disturb me now. Mark Anthony is handling 
a friend of mine, and I want to hear the finish.” “Can’t 
help it. Your two hours are more than up and there is a 
call up there for a doctor.” “Hello! Central, can’t I get 
that wire for another hour? Hello!” “Hello! No. 
Wire’s engaged.” 

By noon al! were in their accustomed places of busi- 
ness, glad discoverers of the other fellow’s eloquence 
and thankful that he was one of the bunch. 

I was informed that more people attended the show 
the first two nights this week than during the whole week 
last year. This means that in another year the Light 


Guard Armory won’t be big enough. 
Derroit, Mich., Feb. 13. T. E. Batten. 





Call Ducks. 


New York, Feb. 11.—Editor Forest and Stream: 1 
noticed in your issue of February 7, under heading “Call 
Ducks,” an inquiry from M. T. where eggs of such ducks 
can be purchased. I asked an old duck hunter whether he 
had ever heard of such ducks, and he informed me that 
Mr. Elmer Austin—stationed in winter at Zachs Inlet 
Life Saving Station, Long Island, or at his residence, 
Amityville, L. I—has such ducks, a cross between the 
mallard and black. By writing to him M. T. will likely 
get necessary information. A. OrrH. 





Water.ity, N. C., Feb. 10.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I notice in your issue of the 7th, M. T. wishes to procure 
some call ducks—gray quackers I call them. I am glad to 
say I can furnish a limited number of eggs or the ducks 
and drakes if preferred. They are a cross between the 
mallard and ordinary mud duck, and almost a perfect im1- 
tation of the mallard. For mallard, black duck, widgeon 
and sprigtail shooting they are the best decoys I ever 
used. en “tied out” as decoys they are constantly 
calling at everything in sight—even to blackbirds. 

R. B. Warre. 





Wildfowl. 


Stockton, Md., Feb. 3.—I have watched the movements 
of our wildfowl for years, and I often think that I have 
it down pretty close, yet every now and then they break 
away and do something very different to the law that I 
have laid down. The first week in January, with the 
weather moderate and — of feed, the fowl suddenly 
left, and that, too, in one day. There was no apparent 
cause for this, as the bay did not freeze over for at least 
ten days later. After it set in cold, a few ducks and brant 
stayed with us among the drifting ice. Now, last week 
it was as warm as spring, and up to Saturday hardly a 
duck to be seen. Monday the whole bay was alive with 
them, thousands and thousands, more than I have ever 
seen here at one time, and, something unusual with us, 
lots of canvasbacks among them. This week the shooting 
is fine; the few! decoying well like fall birds. Now; where 








all these birds come from I cannot say. It is too early 
for the northern flight to move in such numbers, and 
there has been no storm below to drive them up, or if 
they were north of us there has been no storm to the 
north to drive them back. The movement is a mystery 
to me, as we never look for the biggest flight until the 
latter part of February. It may be we will have a warm 
spring, and the fowl are moving earlier; yet, even then, 
why should they come suddenly in such numbers? 








O. D, Foutks. 
Sex and Biver Sishing. 
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Trolling for Bass. 
KALKASKA, Mich. Feb. 11.—Editor Forest and 


Stream: The article “Trolling for Bass” in the last 
Forest AND STREAM fits me exactly; that I mention a few 
remarks. ‘ : 

Mr. Crugar is right in his conclusions about bait-casting 
for bass. find, however, that it is a form of sport not 
generally understood. This part of the State boasts of 
excellent fishing of all kinds, yet in a town of 1,400 I am 
the only bait-caster. My method caused considerable ex- 
citement a few years ago, when I caught large bass from 
a lake close to town that was supposed to have been 
fished (or speared) dry. 

As I have done as much “thumbing the line” as the 
average enthusiast I am firmly of the opinion that this 
method of fishing for bass cannot be beaten. For speckled 
trout, of course, flies should be used, and often bass, 
especially the small mouth variety, may be taken with flies. 
For the following reasons I prefer casting for bass with 
artificial baits: 

1. It is more sportsmanlike to deftly cast a spoon or 
frog fifty to seventy feet and hook your fish in some out- 
of-the-way corner than it is to impale a minnow on a 
hook and wait for a bite. The modern sportsman uses 
skill in fishing or shooting and has no dealings with the 
game or fish hog. 

2. It is more economical; especially if one has to buy 
minnows and frogs of the small boy or dealer. The 
caster’s outfit of rod, reel, line, net and a few baits will 
cost less than all the paraphernalia of the bait fisherman. 

3. It is more successful; your fish will average larger, 
and although at times you will not get a long string, you 
will get sufficient to reward your patience and skill. The 
big fish is what we are all after, and the caster gets them 
if anyone does. 

4. You are always ready for the lake or river. There 
is no searching here, there and everywhere for hooks and 
sinkers and buckets and anchors: You take your rod and 
teckle box from your cabinet and you are ready for the 
companion—that sine qua non for a good outing. 

5. It lessens the tendency to pot-fishing. You get inter- 
ested in the art of casting, such fishing requires skill and 
practice; soon half your pleasure is in putting the baits, 
and you are content to leave a few fish for another day. 

A few hints to those who may wish to try this method 
of fishing for bass may be useful. Get the best outfit your 
purse allows, and it is cheaper in the end and more satis- 
factory. A rod need not be over six feet in length; this 
is the best average length; the weight about six ounces; 
a good quadruple, free running reel made especially for 
casting and holding 60 or 80 yards of line; the line should 
be of silk and made expressly for this kind of work; a 
landing net and a few good baits will complete the outfit. 
My own favorite baits are a bucktail with one 4/o hook 
attached to small spoon, an artificial frog with two good 
hooks, a Payson weedless casting hook. There are hun- 
dreds of other baits on the market, but they are not neces- 
sary. Wm. CHILps. 


Artificial Salmon Culture in America 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In your issue for 7th inst., Mr. R. B. Marston, editor of 
the Fishing Gazette, of London, England, asks for some 
authentic information as to the results of artificial Salmon 
culture in America. He states that certain Scientific gen- 
tlemen in England deny that Salmon culture, by means of 
Hatching-houses, has been a success anywhere, so far as 
stocking rivers with fish or increasing the catch is con- 
cerned. These scientific gentlemen, he informs us, be- 
ing convinced that the only success achieved in America, 
as in Europe, has been in collecting ova, hatching out fry, 
and planting millions of young Salmon at enormous ex- 
pense, from which no practical results have been obtained, 
are using their influence to prevent any more of the public 
funds being wasted in chasing rainbows, and he wants 
some authentic information that will enable him to com- 
bat the statements of these gentlemen who have looked 
for fish and found only oodles of ova and figures of fry. 
If Mr. Marston will take the trouble to examine the 
words and figures found in the Government Reports of 
Canada since Fish-culture was made a Public Work— 
which Reports he will find in the Canadian High Commis- 
sioner’s office in London—he will, if an honest man, side 
with the Scientific gentlemen and lend them his aid to pre- 
vent any further waste of public money. 

In his Report on Salmon-culture for the year 1881, 
after 13 years’ costly experiments with Government 
money, Mr. Samuel Wilmot, late Superintendent of Fish- 
culture in Canada, confessed to total failure, so far as 
Ontario was concerned, and gave up hatching any more 
Salmon or Trout ova in the Ontario house. His words 
are given verbatim et literatim in your last issue in Part 
VII. of my Reminiscences. After eight years’ costly oper- 
ations in the Hatching-houce on Dunk River, P. E. Island, 
in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and the poss of over 
6,000,000 young Salmon in the rivers of that island, the 
result was total failure and the house has rotted down 
since it was abandoned in 1887. Salmon are no longer 
quoted in the fisheries statistics of the island. 

The Departmental Report for 1874 (the year the Hatch- 
ioon-hpeeen were built) shows that bey Salmon = in 

ew Brunswick waters was: 3,214, pounds. In 1901 
the last year for which the figures are given, the catch ad 
fallen te 1,235,350 pounds; and yet im the years between 
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1874 and root there were planted in New Brunswick 
waters 120,578,000 young Salmon, the result of which was 
45 per cent. less fish caught. 

he catch in Nova Scotia in the year the Hatching- 
houses were built was 1,758,818 pounds. In igor the 
catch had fallen to 557,802 pounds, and yet, in the inter- 
vening ‘years, 80,827,500 young Salmon were planted in 
Nova Scotia waters, with the result that 55 per cent. less 
fish were caught. This has been the result of 30 years’ 
culture of Salmo salar in Canada, where the “Science” 
has been pursued as a Government Work. I think Mr. 
Marston will admit that the authorized Reports of the 
Department of Fisheries give “authentic information.” 

Let us now see, from the same authentic sources, what 
results have attended the artificial culture of Salmo core- 
gonus, In the year 1875, when the Sandwich Whitefish 
Hatchery was built, the catch of Whitefish is given in the 
Report of that year as 5,114,600 pounds. The Report for 
Igor gives the catch as 2,711,258 pounds—but little more 
than one-half, after 26 years’ artificial culture on a gigan- 
tic scale and at enormous expense, with Steam 
Engines and “Glass Incubators.” In the interim between 
1875 and 1oor the Report tells us that 1,282,500,000 young 
Whitefish have been planted in Ontario waters. The 
hatching of fontinalis has virtually been abandoned in all 
the hatcheries—only 35,000 having been hatched in root. 

Not having the Reports of the United States Fish 
Commission to quote from, the writer can only state 
that, as far as he has been able to learn, not a single adult 
Pacific Salmon has been taken from any. waters in which 
millions have’ been planted since 1872, when Mr. Liv- 
ingston Stone sent his first shipment of eyed-ova from 
McCloud River to the United States Fish Commission. 
Nor has he ever read or heard of an adult Atlantic Sal- 
mon having been taken from any deserted river in which 
the Commissioners have planted thousands of young 
fish in the hope of restoring it to its former opulence as 
a Salmon river. He is credibly informed by those best 
qualified to know, that not a single Salmon has ever been 
taken from any water in which Seth Green planted all the 
hundreds of thousands of fry which he hatched out. He 
has read, however, and conversed with American gentle- 
men, and the sum of his information at present is that 
every pound of Trout taken from streams and lakes in 
which they were not indigenous, has cost the planter from 
$2 to $5. He reads, also, that Black Bass have been a 
grand success in clearing Brook trout out of all waters 
in which they have been planted, and he reads, in your 
columns, that the nasty German Carp, for which there 
was a craze among fish-culturists 15 or 20 years ago, has 
proved an intolerable nuisance in all waters where better 
fish have their habitat. 

If the writer has made any misstatement regarding 
Salmon Culture in the United States, he will be much 
indebted for any authenticated correction. As to Canada, 
his facts and figures rest on the Public Records. 

THE Op ANGLER. 


Anglers’ Tournament. 


Tue Anglers’ Casting Tournament to be held during 
the Sportsmen’s Exposition at the Madison Square Gar- 
den is of great interest to all anglers. 

The rules governing the contest, which we printed last 
week, have been drawn with great care, and seem to pro- 
vide for all contingencies. A provision which will do 
much to protect American records is found in Rule 8, 
where it is stated in substance that the stand for the 
caster shall be a platform not more than 18 inches above 
the surface of the water. The best of the American cast- 
ing was done from a platform far above the water’s sur- 
face, which, of course, would give the angler a greater 
range. 

It has no doubt been noticed that the names of two 
well-known fly-casters, the Messrs. Hewitt, are absent 
from the list of the tournament committee. This absence 
is due to the death of their father, the late Abram S. 
Hewitt, one of the greatest men this city has ever given 
birth to, and one whose place cannot be filled. 

Most of the twenty-five events which are to occupy the 
two weeks of the contests are ordinary fly and bait 
casting for a distance or accuracy. Class P., however, 
dry fly-catsing for accuracy, is new to this country, al- 
though more or less popular on the other side of the 
ocean. The flies to be used in this event are to be fur- 
nished by the committee. Dry fly-fishing, although more 
or less has been heard about it, is still little practiced in 
this country, and many anglers will be interested to see 
the work done at the tournament with dry flies. 

Class V, single handed bait-casting for distance only, 
is to be made with a particularly light lure, weighing only 
one quarter of an ounce, which will be furnished by the 
committee. This will be interesting on account of the 
very unusual lightness of the lure to be cast. It is to be 
noticed that the announcement of Class V closes with 
a line and a half of type apparently referring to accuracy. 
This should be omitted, and the announcement should end 
with the words “will not be scored.” 

It is hoped that a nunitber of fly-casters from Chicago 
and at least one from San Francisco may be present, to 
take part in the tournament. 





A Big Muscallonge. 


Unper date of Feb. 11, a Jamestown (N. Y.) corre- 
spondent writes to the Erie Times: All local records 
were broken Monday evening when A. A. Walker, a 
well-known business man of this city, who is also one 
of the most enthusiastic fishermen around Chautauqua 
Lake, brought home with him a muscallonge which 
tipped the scales at 51 pounds. 

he fish is undoubtedly the largest one ever taken 
from Chautauqua Lake, and if the records show any 
larger muscallonge—that is of the thoroughbred type, 
such as the Chautauqua Lake fish are universally ac- 
knowledged to be—caught in any waters, the fact is 
not known in this city. 

Mr. Walker’s fish has attracted universal attention 
in this city, where it has been on exhibition, and every 
fisherman, everyone here who is familiar with the fish 
and the fish history of Chautauqua Lake, acknowledges 
it to be the largest of its kind ever taken from these 
waters. 


This one was captured near Bemus Point, late in the 
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afternoon. Mr. Walker had sat in his fish coop from 
early morning until nearly four o’clock without seeing 


a fin. He had used all the arts of the skilled fishermen 
in handling decoys in hopes of attracting a fish-with- 
out avail until that time, and was about to give up the 
effort for the day when suddenly a dark object appeared 
in the muddy water below. The water was so roily 
that it looked like a large piece of log slowly floating 
past. Hardly knowing whether it was really a fish or 
not, Mr. Walker threw his spear; it struck the monster 
fair in the center of the back; there was a splashing 
and churning of the water. The gaff hook followed 
quickly after the spear .and within 60 seconds the 
largest fish ever taken from Lake Chautauqua alive was 
floundering on the ice beside the lucky fisherman’s 
coop. 

When the big fish was opened there was found in its 
stomach another muscallonge, which had just begun 
to digest, that when weighed tipped the scales at 5 


pounds. 
Che Kennel. 
pees 


Fixtures, 


Feb. 18-21.—Newark, N. J.—Show of New Jersey Kennel Asso- 
ciation. C. G. Hopton, Sec’y. 
oun 20-21.—Denver, Colo.—Bench show of Colorado Kennel 
ub. 
Feb. 23-26.—Boston, Mass.—New England Kennel Club’s nine- 
teenth annual show. W. B. Emery, Sec’y. 
March 4-7.—Pitfsburg, Pa.—Show of Duquesne Kennel Club, of 
Western Pennsylvania. 
March 10-13.—Rochester, N. Y.—Show of Rochester Kennel Club. 
March 12-14.—Coshocton, O.—Show of Coshocton Kennel Club. 
March 17-20.—Uhrichsville, O.—Show of Twin City Kennel Club. 
March 26-28.—Chicago.—Show of Chicago .Kennel Club. 
March 30-31.—St. Louis.—Show of St. Louis Collie Club. 
March 31-April 3.—Buffalo, N. Y.—Show of Buffalo Kennel Club. 
oat 1-4.—New Orleans, La.—Show of Southwestern Kennel 
ub. . 
April 1-4.—Victoria, B. C.—Show of Victoria Kennel Club. 
a 8-11.—Atlantic City, N. J.—Show of Atlantic City Kennel 
ub. 


May 29-30.—Hempstead, L. I.—Open air show of Ladies’ Kennel 
Association of America. 

Nov. 3-6.—New York.—Annual show of Ladies’ Kennel Associa- 
tion of America. 


New York Dog Show. 


Tue New York dog show this year was great of its kind, as are 
all New York dog shows of the Westminster Kennel Club. It had 
a large number of entries, 1,650, as shown by the catalogue. The 
quality of the dogs was of a high order. Mr. James Mortimer 
superintended the show, which is equivalent to saying that er 








thing was managed to perfection. Mr. William Tallman, Broo 
lyn, judged all setters. Mr. G. Muss-Arnolt, Tuckahoe, N. Y. 
judged pointers. 

Pointers were quite a good lot, as a whole. There. was a 
prevalent opinion among sportsmen that they were much better in 
quality than those exhibited in previous New York shows for 
many years past. There were three dog puppies, of which Yankee 
Banner won first prize. Novice dogs was a large class, 28 in all. 
First went to Westlake Chancellor, a good dog, but not in the 
first class, being rather heavy in head and shoulders, and he was 
not free from throatiness. Spunk’s Duke, second, was faulty in 
head, being wide in skull. He showed some throatiness and was 
narrow in muzzle. Top Notch Staghorn, third, is a well made 
pointer, though he has thin feet. imit dogs under 55 pounds 
numbered six. Young Lynn, first, is a substantially built dog, 
possessing a well shaped head, a well-ribbed body, and good legs. 
Second was won by Mason King, well made in body, quarters, 
legs; muzzle sharp. In limit dogs, 55 pounds and over, first was 
won by Mark’s Rush, a well made pointer, though he was flatter 
in ribs than was desirable. Second went to Fair Acre Standard, 
a muscular dog of good form. In open dogs under 55 pounds, 
Duke of York was first. He is a large dog, and was shown in the 
pink of condition. He is well built, and possesses a deal of good 
pointer quality. Mark’s Rush was second, and Fair Acre Standard 
was third. Both were winners in other classes. The winners’ 
class for dogs was won by Duke of York and Mark’s Rush. 
Mason’s Luciel, quite a good bitch, was first in bitch puppies. 
There were thirteen novice bitches. Vesta of Kent was first. She 
is a very fine bitch, but was heavy in whelp and did not show 
in her best form as a consequence. Fair Acre Duchess was sec- 
ond. She is a symmetrical, well made bitch. King’s Daughter II. 


won third. She is somewhat light in head; good otherwise. 
Limit bitches, under 50 pounds, six contestants, was won by 
Fair Acre Lucill. Second went to Fair Acre Pauline, light in 


muzzle; substantially built, and fairly symmetrical. Miss West- 
lake won third. Limit bitches, 50 pounds and over, was won by 
Westlake Surprise, a symmetrical, well made bitch, a shade light 
in bone. Bitches under 50 pounds, open class, was won by West- 
lake Ornament, an excellent, all-round bitch, symmetrical and 
substantial form. Open class, under 50 pounds, bitches, had four 
entries. First was won by Princess Alice, well shaped in head 
and neck, sound and well made generally. Winners’ bitches was 
won by Westlake Surprise. Princess Alice, reserve. There were 
seven in the field trial class. Top Notch Launcelot was first; 
excepting a slight coarseness in head, he is fairly well made. Of 
the 77 entries, of which a few were absent, nearly every one re- 
ceived a prize or letters. Vhe.’s, hc.’s and c.’s were never shovelled 
out more bounteously, nor did they ever seem to be cheaper. 

English setters were an excellent exhibit, taken as a whole. 
There were 29 novice dogs. Mallwyd Joe, first, is symmetrical and 
well made. Leather Breeches, second, is flat in ribs. Limit dogs 
was a good class, 16 in all. Ruinney Racket, first, is strong and 
well made, though not so finely turned as. his kennel companion, 
Sirdar. Bracken O’Leck was second. He is quite a well built 
dog. Third went to Leather Breeches. Open dogs had 11 entries. 
Mallwyd Sirdar, first, is a dog of rare excellence. He is an 
up-standing, muscular and symmetrical fellow, and can success- 
fully stand the most minute and critical scrutiny. Ruinney 
Racket was second. Ulverstone Rap, third, is about ordinary in 
quality. Sirdar and Ruinney Racket were first and second in the 
winners’ class. Novice bitches numbered 13, and Kalmia Doll, 
first, Cole’s Fairy Queen and Mac’s True Blue were the winners. 
There were ten limit bitches, and first was won by Mallwyd Meg; 
second by Madcap, and third by Fan O’Leck, the latter trimly 
and symmetrically built. Open class bitches had eight entries. 
Mallwyd Queen, rather narrow in head, otherwise very sound and 
well built, was easily first. Mallwyd Meg and Madcap were second 
and third. Nellie ers, Sport Solomon and Albert’s Patch were 
one, two, three in the field trial class. 

Irish setters were a good lot. Lord Rutland and Tim M. were fjrst 
and second in puppies, and were the only contestants in the class. 
Novice dogs had six. MacLaren was first, Dandy Rockwood was 
second; he is coarse in head; is fairly well made. Shandon Tim, 
third, is throaty, fair in head, yet is about an average bench show 
winner of third. Limit dogs was won by St. Elvan, flat in ribs; 
head good, but not clean cut, not first rate in pasterns; head or- 
dinarily good. Royal Grand, second, excelled the winner in 
every way, as did Duke of Gloucester, third. The latter is quite 
a good dog. In open dogs, Rockwood, Jr., was first, Longwood 
Link second and St. Elvan third. Rockwood was also first in 
winners’ class; Link, reserve. Shandon Rose and Jessamine were 
first and second in novice bitches. There were four in the limit 
class for bitches, and Goldreme, a bitch light in build and y 
out of coat, won first. St. Lambert Kathleen and St. Lambert 
Mollie were second and third. Open class bitches was won b 


Goldreme; Sig’s Girl, second; St. Lambert Kathleen, third. 
Goldreme anda Sig’s Girl were first and reserve in the winners’ 
class. 


Gordon setters were few in number, fourteen in all. In novice 
dogs and bitches Ned S.. coarse, yet having a certain symmetry, 
was first; Peter A., slack in loin, coarse head, light barrel, was 
second. There were five limit dogs and bitches. Elcho Clinton ITI. 
+» second, was 
Florence, third, was not in good 
There were three in the open dog class, Teddy A., 
second and third. Teddy was 
stifles; ordinary genetally. 


first, was a fairly good specimen; Heather Ctack 
bad in shoulders and elbows; 
condition. 
Heather Crack, and Rex V., first 
throsty, straight im shoulders sud 
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the open bitch class, Lansdowne Nellie was first. She is cow- 
hocked, and ordinary. Winona Clinton, plain in head, surpassed 


the winner in many qualities. Florence, already mentioned, was 


third. In the winners’ class Elcho Clinton II. was first; Ned S. 


Pachting. 


en 


Prize’ Winners in Cruising Com- 
petition. 


WE are able this week to announce the winners in 
the cruising competition. Mr. Theodore C. Zerega, 
who judged the contest, spent much time in going over 
the stories submitted, and as all of them are to be 
published, those who competed will have a chance to 
decide for themselves how fairly the awards were made. 

The list of prize winners follows: 

First prize, $50, “The Cruise of the Tainui,’ by L. 
FE. Marsh, Toronto, Canada. 

Second prize, $30, “The Cruise of the Rambler,” 
by William B. Cook, Denver, Colorado. 

Third prize, $20, “A Charity Cruise,’ by William 
Lambert Barnard, Boston, Mass. 

Special prize offered by Mr. T. C. Zerega, $10. “The 
Cruise of the Yacht Delight,” by H. P. Vicborn, Wyan- 
dotte, Michigan. 

When Mr. Zerega returned the cruises to us they 
were accompanied by a very interesting letter, which 
contains several good suggestions, and we take the 
liberty of publishing it in full. It reads as follows: 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

The stories-have been awarded points in the follow- 
ing manner: 

First for Seamanship. 

Second for Pilotage (that is, for knowledge shown 
of waters sailed in and information given that would 
assist others when sailing over the same waters). 

Third for Diction. 

Fourth for Interest. 

Fifth for Chart. 

Sixth for Photographs. 

Each of these qualities have been marked from 10 
to I points, according to excellence and the total car- 
ried out. “The Cruise of the Tainui,” by L. E. Marsh, 
having the largest total points, has been awarded First 
Prize. 

The “Cruise of the Rambler,” by William B. Cook, 
has been awarded Second Prize. 

“A Charity Cruise,” by William Lambert Barnard, has 
been awarded Third Prize. 

“The Cruise of the Yacht Delight” is such a very 
plucky one, particularly the long sail from Mackinac 
to Port Huron, that in addition to Honorable Mention, 
I beg you will permit me to present a judge’s prize of 
ten dollars to the writer. 

“Some Cruises in the Lapwing” are very interest- 
ingly described and deserve Honorable Mention, also. 
The vessel is a very small one to have successfully eov- 
ered the coast from Peniquid, Maine, to New Haven. 
Conn., and the pilotage hints given will be valuable 
to other owners of small yachts who are hardy enough 
to follow in her wake. 

Among the other cruises submitted, “The Annual 
Cruise of the Goodenough,” may be mentioned. It is 
accompanied by a very Ierge number (97 in all) of 
photographs mainly of fishing incidents on the eastern 
skore of Lake Superior, which would doubtless interest 
many of your readers. 

The stories with few exceptions are disfigured by 
the too free use of slang, and coined or local, but not 
correct nautical expressions. Slang when spoken may 
be expressive, but when seen in print reads very flat 
and spoils what might be in other respects a well writ- 
ten article. 

There are also correct orders for the performance of 
every evolution connected with the handling of a yacht 
or vessel. These orders and no others should be 
used. 

The writer has had the good fortune to sail on many 
yachts and has been very much struck by the great 
differenée in the discipline on board of them. On 
some, where the orders were given in a careless man- 
ner, almost never twice in the same words for a given 
evolution, the discipline was lax and a certain slack- 
ness about the whole vessel was very much in evidence. 
On others, one in particular, a well-known schooner of 
the New York Y. C., the orders are given in correct 
nautical terms. The discipline is perfect, the work 
quickly and smoothly done, and the vessel is known 
as a happy ship. This is no doubt due in part, at least, 
to the early training as a naval officer of the owner, 
who is also the captain. 

I therefore suggest that in future contests you make 
it known to the competitors that the use of slang or 
incorrect nautical expressions will count against them 
in the marking. There are various nautical dictionaries 
that may be consulted, or, better still, there are many 
naval and ex-naval men in most localities who would 
be glad to coach the young sailors in the use of proper 
nautical terms. THEODORE C. ZEREGA, 

Nice, France, Jan, 28. 

We regret that Mr. Zerega’s letter was received after 
we had announced the cruising competition for canoe- 
ists, otherwise we would have incorporated in the con- 
ditions the suggestion he makes about the use of 
slang and incorrect nautical expressions. We hope, how- 
ever, that all our subscribers will read Mr. Zerega’s letter 
with care, for there are few yachtsmen who cannot profit 
by his valuable suggestions. 











The steam yacht Noma, designed by Messrs. iams, 
Lemoine and Crane, and built by the Burlee Dry Dock 
Company, Port Richmond, Staten Island, for Mr. Will- 
iam B. Leeds, was given her official trial trip on. Feb- 
ruary 12. The course was from Scotland Lightship 
to Fire Island and return. Her contract called for a 
speed of 18 knots, but. on the trial she developed 2014 
knots. The owner, his wife and some guests will leave 
New York in Noma about Mareh 15 fer a nine months’ 
eruise ar the werld, 
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Figureheads and Quarterboards. 


BY CHARLES G. DAVIS. 
In ancient times sailors used to paint eyes on the bows 


of their boats, being superstitious enough to believe that * 


the boat could then see her way safely home when storms 
drove them off shore out of sight of land or when night 
prevented human eyes from seeing the land. 

Some put images of the saints on the stem or head, as 
the forward part of the boats were called, and imagined 
to that littke wooden saint was due all the credit of 
— arriving in their home port when storms beset 
them. 

In times of real peril they would fall on their knees 
and pray to the little wooden god, whose painted eyes 
stared steadily ahead, no matter how fierce the storm, to 
bring them safely home. 

Through ages the idea that the bow of a vessel is the 
head and entitled to due respect has survived, and while 
no modern sailor would think of praying to the wooden 
images of Stonewall Jackson or like figures that adorned 
the stems of modern clippers named after such notorious 
men as Jackson and others, ‘yet the shipbuilder, up to a 
few years ago, would not think of sending out a ship 
without this eye-pleasing relic of barbarism. 

Styles of ornaments changed with the times, and while 
ships, like the Great Harry and La Teriible had frills 





and scrollwork enough around the bow to load a sloop 
with and three or four balconies and rows of glass win- 
dows With coats of arms and gilt scrolls galore around 
the stern, we now have four-masted steel ships with prac- 
tically no scroli work or anything to relieve the barren 
black sides but a small name and hailing port in white or 
gold. 

Foreign shipbuilders clung to the carved images of 
women, cherubs and men as a figurehead long after the 
American builders discarded all but floral scrolls. 

A number of years ago I made quite a study of the 
figurelieads on ships, and it was then I noticed that Amer- 
ican ships used but few images, while I got many a good 





photograph of English, Danish, Spanish and Norwegian 
ships with figures of women, etc. One old Danish bark 
in particular | remember had the images of Raphael’s 
cherubs with their elbows leaning on the stock of an 
anchor. 

With yachts the ornamenting of the bows in an appro- 
priate and at the same time artistic manner is a much 
more difficult problem. 

The Aphrodite, for instance, a photo of whose head 


s in the smaller photos. 


is reproduced here, seems to be rather overdone. The 
figure of the woman is too far out on the stem and the 
pose is ae as graceful as the women shown on the ships’ 


The other photo shows the stem of a Chesapeake Buck- 


eye yacht that I ran across at South Brooklyn. The fly- 
ing eagle on the tip is well rendered, but the vine work 








following should trail as if flowing from the for’d end; 
as they are they appear curling up against the wind. 





The three flying ducks, portrait of the owner and his 
private signal are a bit of personal conceit, yet the whole 
is so well rendered as to leave a pleasing impression after 
all.. The page of numbered sketches are part of a collec- 
tion extending over some twelve years. I have in my pos- 
session a box nick-named my bank that I have had since 
I was a school boy, and that contains. hundreds of little 
sketches, nine-tenths of which pertain to boats and yachts. 
These scrolls are culled from the bank: 

No. 1. Is the trail boards on the bow of the schooner 
yacht Shamrock. We were on the old cutter Pelican 
on a cruise to Marion, Mass., from City Island and 
stopped for a few days at New London, when the 
schooner came in and anchored near us. The Shamrock 
originally was a sloop designed by J. Rogers Maxwell 
with some assistance from Mr. H. C. Wintringham, naval 
architect, and built by Mumm at Bay Ridge in 1887. She 
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was altered to a schooner in 1892. 

The scroll is symbolic of her name, with its Irish harp 
surrounded with sprays of shamrock forming the main 
ornament in the scroll. s 

No. 2. Is a chance sketch that I ran across on City 
Island of an old delapidated smack, whose head, how- 
ever, has been preserved, though the rest of the hull is 
Ludly stove up. 

There is no gilded scroll work here; the chicken’s head 
was sawed out of an inch plank and two big white eyes 
with black dots in the center gave sight and therefore 
intelligence to this homely craft. 

No. 3. Is the bow of the steel American-built steam 
yacht El Reba, designed by the firm of Tams & Lemoine, 
yacht designers and brokers. The shield and tip end make 
a very pretty profile followed by a trailing scroll that 
harmonizes nicely. 


No. 4. Her stern only has a dolphin to relieve the plain 
ribband line. Her stern is principally remarkable for the 
double cheek appearance caused by the outer buttock 
lines being lower than the center line of the stern. 

No. 5. I sketched at the yard of Frank Wood, on City 
Island, and shows some of “Charlie” Brown’s famous 
carving. Figurehead carving is his business. This speci- 
men was.carved on the bow of the sloop yacht Manito, 
designed by Wm. Gardner for Mr. Charlie Loundes, of 
Charleston, S. C., who died, poor fellow, soon after the 
yacht was taken south. Her gold stripe line ended for- 

ward in a spear head. It illustrates cutting its way ahead, 
while aft No. 6 trailed out in a series of leaves. 

The sterns in nearly all of these sketches were drawn 
as I stood below them looking up, which will .explain the 
shape in which they appear to the eye. 

No. 7. Is a very simple scroll that was on a model in a 
designer’s office where I once worked. 

No. 8. I was struck by the fierce looking face that was 
worked into the ornamentation at the forward end of the 
scroll forming a series of imitation windows around the 
box-like stern of the high speed steam launch Feiseen, 
designed by Gardner & Mosher and built by Frank Wood 
at City Island. She was an extreme racing model very 
lightly built, double planked with mahogany outer sheath- 
ing and full of light, powerful machinery. She was sold 
to Mexico for a dispatch and torpedo boat, and they say 
the natives down there started her up one day and she got 
running so fast the engineers lost their heads and bolted 
from the engine room, where the light but powerful en- 
gines were fairly humming, they were revolving so fast, 
and all hands hung on to the railing on deck shouting 
through the megaphone as they dashed about the harbor 
among the shipping, to the various ships they passed: 

“Send a boat! Send a boat and stop us!” and that, when 
the Feiseen was shooting half her length nearly out of 
water and going 26 knots an hour, “Send a boat and stop 
us!” No wonder the seaman remarked, “Crazy niggers,” 
for who could catch such a whirlwind to stop her. Afi 
they had to do was turn off the steam, but this there 
wasn’t a man aboard would dare to do. So, in sheer des- 
peration, they headed her straight for the shelving beach. 
They say she slid her whole length out of water and 
stayed there, a haunted monster, while the “niggers” took 
tu their heels. Such is the story that I was told. 

No. 9. Is a decided departure from the conventional 
rules for bow ornamentation. Baylies, of City Island, 
built this yawl, named the Veery, from the designs of 
Mr. Henry Gielow, naval architect. She had considerable 

freeboard, and it may be-this scroll was introduced to try 
and reduce the apparent height. 

No. 11. Shows the Veery’s stern ornament, as odd in its 
design as the bow. 

No. 12. Is the bow scroll of the 34 rater Dragoon, 
owned by Mr. F. M. Freeman. Capt. T .R. Webber, of 
New Rochelle, designed and built the Dragoon and also 
carved the ornamentation on her. This scroll is full of 
pleasant memories to me, as I used to race the old 
Dragoon, and as an ending to her eventful career I 
sailed her from New York to Savannah. 

No. 13. Is the scroll on her transom which I sketched 
when she was laid up one winter. Her competitors will 
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27-FOOT SPEED LAUNCH——DESIGNED AND BUILT BY THE HOLMES SHIPBUILDING CO., 1902. 


recognize this, to them, familiar sight. 

No. 14. Is another one of the Larchmont Y. C.’s 34 
rating class, a boat called the Vorant II., designed by 
Mr. Charles Olmsted, of Brooklyn, and built by him at 
Bay Ridge for Mr. George Tyson. She was an elaborately 
built craft double planked. Mahogany outside, finished 
in its natural red color and varnished. Her scroll work is 
just as elaborate as her construction, and illustrates an- 
other specimen of Charlie Brown’s work. 

No. 15. Is the ornament on Vorant II.’s transom; the 
mass of gilding m yellow, red and silver gold leaf en- 
hanced the beauty of the mahogany planking. 

No. 16 and 17 is a reproduction from a sketch made by 
Mr. John Harvey for me to illustrate the beauties of the 
English butterman schooners of the year 1850, many of 
which Mr. Harvey turned out at his “Sainty Shipyard,” 
Wyvenhoe, England, before he came to America. 

No. 18. Is a relative of No. 2, showing a popular style 
of figurehead on the small American working craft. 

No. 19. Is the figurehead of the 25 rater Nameless, de- 
signed by Wm. Gardner and built*by Frank Wood at City 
Island for Mr. C. W. Wetmore, and shows a very shippy- 
looking little craft. 


Boston Letter. 


Boston, Feb. 16:—A meeting of the Boston Y. C. will 
be held at the American House Wednesday, Feb. 25, 
at which final action is expected to be taken upon the 
question of amalgamating with the Huli-Massachusetts 
Y. C. The committee appointed to investigate as to the 
advisability of such a move'has reported favorably, and 
has recommended that the Boston Y. C. assume the 
lizbilities of the Hull-Massachusetts Y. C., taking in its 
present membership, -and that the Boston Y. C. accept a 
conveyance of all of the property of the Hull-Massa- 
chusetts Y. C. to it. 

This is by long odds.the most important yachting -deal 
that has been proposed in Massachusetts for many years. 
It means that the consolidated club will start in with a 
membership of 721, a gross property asset of $73,370.14 
and a net property ‘asset of $44,360.32. With the ad- 
vantages to be offered in the five stations of the consoli- 
dated club, it is the belief of the committee that fully 
10 members will be added to the list before the opening of 
the season. 

A new possible Seawanhaka cup challenger has been 
heard from. W. W. Meek will design this boat and she 
will be built for him by. Mr. F. A. Peacock, of New York. 
She will be built to fit all the requirements of boats racing 
for the Seawanhaka cup and, if the Manchester Y. C. 
will allow her to compete in the trial races upon condi- 
tions that will be satisfactory to Mr. Peacock, he will en- 
ter her. If not, he will take her to Canada and race her 
there throughout the season. Mr. Peacock resides in 
Canada during the ‘stitrimer months and he is anxious to 
get a crack at the Canadians in a cup race. Mr. Meek is 
laying down the new 25-footer for Mr. J. E. Doherty, and 
has a 35-footer hunting launch in the mold. 

‘Burgess and Packard have an order for an 18-footer for 
W. Caleb Loring, Jr., and a cruising 21-footer for C. W. 
Talbot, of Osterville, Mass. Mr. Packard has just re- 
ceived the appointment of Professor of Naval Archi- 
tecture at the Institute of Technology. Mr. Packard’s 
career as a student was very brilliant, and since he has 
been engaged at his profession he has applied his knowl- 
edge in a practical manner with much honor to himself. 
He has been with the Herreshoff Company and with the 
New York Shipbuilding Company. He looked after the 
construction plans of the Columbia and superintended her 
construction. He also worked on the construction 
plans of the new cup defender. He is in every way de- 
serving of the new honors he has received. 

Small Bros. have an order for a 25ft. auxiliary yawl 
for W. Mosely Swain, of Philadelphia, to be supplied with 
an 8 horse-power‘engine. They have an order for a 3oft. 
huntingylaunch for Mr. F. C. Plaisted, of Bangor, Me. 
She will have a 9 horse-power engine. <A 30ft. speed 
launch for Mr. G.,T. Sperry, of Springfield, will have an 
8 horse-power engine. 

E. A. Boardman has an‘order for a 22-footer for Mr. 
C. W. Whittier, a cruising 21-footer for Mr. T. W. Wat- 
son and an 18-footer for Mr. T. W. Malcolmson, of 
Providence. ; 

Hollis Burgess has sold the houseboat Clarina to a cor- 
poration, which will. use her for a floating hospital. 

The John Stuart Compahy, of Wollaston, is building 
a 45ft. cruising launch for a member of the Hull-Massa- 
chusetts Y. C. She will have a 25 horse-power engine, 
which is expected to give her a speed of about 11 miles. 
Her planking will be White cedar and her cabin will be 
finished in mahogany. Two 25ft. launches are being built 
for Boston parties. A 21ft. speed launch is being built for 
Mr. A. G. Yongquist, of the Wollaston Y. C. 

Mr. B. B. Crowninshield has designed a new 18-footer 
for Mr. B. S} Permar, to take the place of last year’s 
champion, Malillian. _The new boat is now being built 
by Graves, of Marblehead. 

At Lawley’s the 
cally finished.. C. H. Clark’s Goft. schooner is 


footer for W. B. ers is practi-_ 
“y finished and 
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will be launched the first of the week. Maj. Bent’s soft. 
schooner is planked and the deck is being laid. A 25- 
footer for John Swift, Jr., is partly planked. Trenor L. 
Park’s 43-rater is partly in frame. A cruising 21-footer 
for L. H. Spaulding is planked and the cabin trunk is 
being planked. Francis Adriance’s 34ft. yawl is finished 
and has been hauled out of the shop. The 4o-rater for R. 
H. Morgan is being laid down. The steam yacht for C. 
A. Fletcher is nearing completion. The plating is being 
put on the steam yacht for C. G. Emery. In the boat shop 
the Hull-Massachusetts Y. C. launch is all planked. A 
45ft. launch for W. F. Dreer is being laid down. * 

Isaac B. Mills has turned out the lines of a 28ft. water- 
line cruising yawl for B. D. Amsden, of the Boston Y. C., 
which is now being built at Hanley’s. The 35ft. launch, 
which is being built from his design by Meek, is for Mr. 
George H. Street. Linnell, of Savin Hill, is building two 
30ft. launches of his design. One of these is for Mr. Fred 
S. Smith and the other for Mr. J. P. Eustis. Sheldon is 
building a 27ft. speed launch from designs by Mr. Mills, 
for Col. Sidney M. Hedges. 


At the annual meeting of the Quincy Y. C. it was pro- © 


pcesed to take measures to have restrictions of some sort 
put upon the boats competing for the Quincy Cup, or have 
the Y. R. A. 21-footers eligible. For that purpose a com- 
mittee was apopinted, to act with a like committee from 
the Manchester Y. C. While restrictions might be a good 
thing in this case, there might be some _ diffi- 
culty in having them adopted. A member of the 
Manchester Y. C., one of the owners of Lookout, said 
last week that there would be no restrictions, if he could 
help it. He is not over fond of the types of boats that 
have been competing for the cup, but he thinks that the 
cup should be taken from the Manchester Y. C. if it is 
to be taken, under the same conditions that it was won. 
He says that the Quincy Y. C. should win the cup under 
those conditions and then it can supply any restrictions 
it may think necessary. Joun B. KILieen. 





Round the Horn Before the Mast. 


Rounp the Horn Before the Mast, is the title of a 
new sea story recently published by E. P. Dutton & 
Co. The author of the yarn is a young Englishman 
named A. Basil Lubbock, a man of wide experience, 
who has knocked around the world a good bit and one 
who has tried his hand at many things. Mr. Lubbock 
returns to San Francisco from the Klondike and there 
ships before the mast on the four-masted English bark 
Royalshire. From the time the vessel left ’Frisco until 
she reached Liverpool bad weather was experienced, 
and the foremast hands suffered considerably from ex- 
posure and lack of proper nourishment. 

The author is a man of education and refinement, 
but was not lacking in courage and grit, as was shown 
by the way he stood the hardships of the voyage. The 
story is very well and interestingly told, and a record 











of each day’s happenings was kept throughout the trip. 
The working of the ship, the life of the men, their trials 
and amusements are all combined in the story; in fact, 
the book gives a better idea of the life on a “lime 
juicer” than any previous work we have seen. 

War broke out between England and the Boers dur- 
ing the voyage, and when they learned of it from the 
pilot, which they picked up off the English coast, the 
astonishment of-those on board was very great. Mr. 
Lublock, after leaving the ship, served in the English 
army in South Africa. 

The story is true, and in consequence, is doubly in- 
teresting, and the author has been very modest and re- 
ticent when speaking of himself. Several splendid 
photographs and a number of clever sketches made by 
the author serve to make the book, which contains 
nearly four hundred pages, more attractive. 


Twenty-seven Foot Speed Launch. 


WE publish herewith the outboard profile and _ half 
deck plan of a 27ft. speed launch designed and built by 
the Holmes Shipbuilding Company, of West Mystic, 
Conn. The boat is 22ft. over all, 4ft. 8in. breadth and 
1oin. draft. 

She is built to go over the water, with a stern that 
cannot squat or drag water. She will be equipped 
with two 4% H. P. Lathrop motors coupled together 
on one shaft, making 9 H. P. in all. The engines will 
be arranged to operate separate if desired. These en- 
gines will turn up to 450 under ordinary conditions; 
however, in this boat we shall run them up to 600 or 
650. Owing to the bad weather and the ice in the 
river at Mystic, the builders have not been able to com- 
plete the trials with the boat, although she has been 
given several tests with a 4% horse-power Lathrop 
motor of the two cycle type, which is just one-half 
the power that will eventually be used. The first trial 
with the 4% horse-power motor was made with an 
18in. 3 bladed propeller, which test resulted in about a 
10-mile speed—a 22in. 2 bladed wheel was then tried, 
and the boat developed a speed of nearly 11 miles. 
Running at a speed of 11 miles, the boat makes very 
little disturbance and she leaves the water very clean. 
The builders expect to get 15 miles out of the boat 
when she is tried with the two 4% horse-power motors. 


The Steam Yacht Isis. 


Isis was designed by Mr. J. Beavor Webb and built 
by T. S. Marvel & Co., Newburgh, N. Y., in 1902, for 
Messrs. W. S. and J. T. Spaulding, of Boston. . She is 
of steel throughout, and has twin screws. She is 2o0ft. 


over all, 164ft. waterline, 24ft. 6in. breadth and 11ft. 
6in. draft. 





ISIS-——DESIGNED BY J. BEAVOR-WEBB, 1902, 
Photo by N. 1, Stebbins, Boston. 
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Design for a 22ft. Centerboard Boat. 


TuRouGH the courtesy of Mr. Edwin A. Boardman, 
the Boston naval architect, we publish the plans of a 
centerboard boat which was designed by him to show 
what could be done with a centerboard boat under the 
restriction of the new 2aft. class organized last year 
in Boston. Five yachts are now building for this class, 
but all are keel boats. 

The design shows a large shoal draft boat with good 
cabin room. There is nearly sft. headroom under a 
cabin house 11ft. long. The cockpit is r1oft. 6in. long 
and watertight. There is a waterway 2{t. wide around 
the cockpit and cabin house. The boat would undoubtedly 
be fast, particularly in fresh to strong winds. The 
dimensions follow: 





Length— 
ey a ne A 
5) SS ya er re 22it. 
Overhang— “ 
ee areas 7it. 6 in. 
| lla st aR ee re ress - Sit. 6 in. 
Breadth— ; 
NR os. Side bss one+ond sedhovewe 1oft. 6 in. 
EMTS Use wbied sks ebwhes Ueno ben eiebe 1oft. 
Draft— : 
Sis PENMOE Sicds coxs caves oonreevess nile. Ore 
DE OM: iin iv siaps So se oveceeiss 7it. 8 im. 
SRMEORD 5. 5G scee ee cele besarwes eanr 2ft. 6 in. 
Freeboard— ; 
IN 65.60), sWictin chews 0660 05a eeie | hae RO (mee 
Ee tT ee reir, aia 2fit. 1 in. 
CET Gk 5s okey un pehes Neha se xemeete 1ft. 10 in, 
CAINE 55 wie DOWER SVE RWS vie beeen pw et goo sq. ft. 
Teen is EO LG. Bi sie Eran ces oslet honey 3,000lbs. 
Origin of the Centerboard. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 5 


In your issue of January 17 I gave you what might be 
termed the first chapter relating to the centerboard. Since 
then I have received additional data. There appears to 
have been a certain boy who was afterwards known as 
Capt. John W. Meickle, who spent the summer seasons 
as farm boy under Judge Wilkins. His father had been a 
sea captain, and an elder brother, Isaac, was then in the 
seme business. This tended to cultivate in John a relish 
for maritime pursuits which resulted in his entering 
therein. 

In after years the captain obtained command of a vessel 
that traded between Philadelphia and Mediterranean 
perts. This caused him to be engaged by Count Survil- 
licrs, better known as Joseph Bonaparte, then residing in 
Philadelphia, to bring from Italy his youngest daughter, 
Charlotte. The authorities of Naples, whether state, 
municipal or church, I cannot say, as in that city they are 
generally cooked in the same pot, were opposed to her 
leaving to join her father and her sister Zeniade; there- 
fore stratagem was what the captain was instructed to 
resort to. In accomplishing this the knowledge that he 
acquired while with the Wilkins family served a useful 
purpose. 

The plan adopted was carried out by the assistance of 
the mother and her chamber maid. The captain ordered 
his sailors to attend church well dressed on Sundays 
and escort home from there any female who might accept 
their company. He did the same and escorted home the 
maid of Madame Bonaparte. For two succeeding Sun- 
days this sailor church going and Neapolitan beaux catch- 
ing worked well. On the third the maid and daughter 
exchanged dresses. The females of Italy wear thick veils 
when attending church and are therefore recognizable only 
by other portions of their dress. The daughter was now 
escorted from church by the captain, the maid acting the 
ere part by demurely returning home with the 
mother. At a suitable time and place haste was made to- 
wards the ship which was hastily got under way. When 
out in the bay he encountered an almost dead calm. In 
the afternoon he saw the state, the city and the church 
pursuing him (we will suppose) each in their vessel and 
only about a league distant. But he had on board a Wil- 
kins boat. He launched the favorite skiff and put two 
men into it; then doing the same with the yawl his vessel 
was towed as speedily as his pursuers could sail. This 
kept up until darkness set in, when a good breeze sprang 
up. He then took in his boats and carried every inch of 
sail through the night. In the morning his pursuers were 
all out of sight and he was nearing the birthplace of Uncle 
Napoleon. | 

In the autumn of 1823 Charles Wilkins and a neighbor 
concluded to take the Lawrence and make a voyage to 
Kent County, Delaware, there to purchase a load of 
peaches and take them to Philadelphia market. This was 
the first distant voyage of a sliding keeler for business 
purposes and of course causing its character to be known. 

The voyagers having proceeded to the mouth of the 
creek named by the Swedish settlers Murder Kill met 
with what might be called an ocean beach experience. 
The channel leading into it from deep water is narrow 
and crooked and unmarked, therefore difficult to be found 
by strangers. The boat bumped on the sandy bottom half a 
mile out. However, three successive waves would come 
and float them forward a hundred feet or more and then 
another bump; in this way three successive waves would 
carry them forward and let them down alternately until 
the creek’s mouth was reached. 

The great fun of the trip compensated for future disap- 
pointment. To say that they astonished the natives is a 
mild expression. From every farmhouse in sight of their 
sails all the negroes ran toward. them. They. evidently 
believed the strange craft to be the Flying Dutchman or 
some other wizard and having come to plague their mas- 
ters for holding them in slavery, as never before had a 
boat been known to sail continuously up the creek, to say 
nothing of the great speed. The shores were almost lined 
with them, and their bare heads, glaring eyes and thick, 
red lips were such a novel sight to our voyagers that they 
never forgot it. When asked about the white race, Wii- 
kins said that their boys started also, but the. negroes 
rm so fast oe ae FE came to a long run after them 

ey were nowhere. stopping at. a: landing ‘bel 
Frederika, they learned that peaches in that videie cone 
not ripe. 
herefore, they started home the next da f 
having received a kind welcome of the font Whe 
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had examined their boat with deep interest. This time 
it was the white man’s turn to view the novel craft as 
it passed down, while the slaves were compelled to stay 
back and attend to their work. This circumstance 
shows that the centerboard was unknown in Dela- 
ware previous to this voyage. We have shown that 
it was not invented in Chesapeake waters, while Chap- 
ter I. disposes of the claim of New York and New 
England. H. L. Saw. 


Puirapecrnia, Feb. 16. 


New York Y. C. 


THE annual meeting of the New York Y. C. was held 
ai the club house, West Forty-fourth street, New York 
City, on the evening of Thursday, February 12. Commo- 
dore Lewis Cass Rotyard presided and a large number of 
members were present. various officers and commit- 
tees submitted their reports and some were read. The 
secretary's report showed the club now had 2,054 members 


and 520 boats in the fleet, making a total tonnage of 





66,000. 

After the reports were read several amendments to the 
constitution were 1 for the first time; before they 
become operative will have to be passed again at an- 
other meeting. One of these was to make the fleet sur- 
geon an appointive instead of an elective office, and a com- 


mittee of measurers instead of a single measurer as in the . 


Dr. John McGaw Woodbury is the candidate for 
surgeon and Mr. Charles D. Mower for measurer. 


Both these gentlemen will be appointed’ as soon as the 


aniendment is 
unanimously el 


Sec’y, G. A. 
Committee : 


passed. The following officers were 
Walter; Rent-Gae Corchan Vander 
, . rnelius erbilt; 

t 


T Tarrant Putnam. Regatta 
5. Disholeon..ena,Slewbury Bs Lawton 


and E. H. Wales. Committee on Admissions: Henry C. 
Ward, Frederic Gallatin, Cornelius Vanderbilt, Henry S. 
Redmond and James A. Wright. House Committee: 
Thomas A. Bronson, Commander J. D. Jerrold Kelley, 
U. S. N., and Henry Sampson, Jr. Library Committee: 
Lewis A. Stimson, Thomas A. Bronson and Albert Brad- 
lee Hunt. Committee on Club Stations: William H. 
Thomas, Henry Rogers, F. Aug. Schermerhorn, 
Augustus C, Tyler, Charles Lane Poor, C. L. F. Robinson, 
Harrison B. Moore, Henry C. Ward, William Lanman 
Bull and J. Rogers Maxwell. 

The following members were elected: George A. H. 
Churchill, George Elder Adams, Lieutenant Commander 
George H. Péters, U. S. N.; 
James King Clark, Lieutenant Henry T. Baker, U. S. N.; 
Lindley Murray Roe, Paymaster A. F. Huntington, U. S. 
N.; Albert V. de Goicouria, Horace Gallatin, Commander 
Charles A. Adams, U. S. N.; Thomas E. Hardenbergh, 
Granville W. Garth, Cyrus Edson, M.D.; Frank Merrill, 
Charles Henry Butler, Rear Admiral Charles S. Cotten, 
UU S-Ni ward L. Ryerson, Rennie Pierre Schwerin, 
William B. Davenport, John Howard McFadden, Ryle 
Miles Gilbert, John G. A. Leishman, Jr.; Percival C 
Smith, R. M. S. Putnam, Naval Commander: David W. 
Taylor, U. S. N.; Albert Gallatin, Herbert Noble, 
Richard Mortimer, Lieutenant John S. Bates, U. S. M. C.; 
Herbert H. White, H. Hayden Sands, Paymaster Henry 
T. Skelding, U. S. N.; Frederick Hegel, Alfred C. Chapin, 
W. Frazier Harrison, George _L. Duval, Charles H. 
Thorne, William F. Wall, Edward S. Isham, Lieutenant 
John M. Hudgins, U. S. N.; Gustav H. Schwab, John B. 
Trevor, S. B. Stevens, Lieutenant Alfred A. Kethan, U. 
S. N.; Lieutenant Albert W. Marshall, U. S. N.; Arthur 
Keeler Bourne, Frederick E. Ballard, Howland Pell-Hag- 

erty, Charles M. Billings, Franklin A. Batcheller, W. J. 

tdon, B. Drake-Smith, Edmund L. Baylies, Alexander 
R. Peacock, Timothy L. . Woodruff and Commander 


James Averill Lawrence, 
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Robert E. Peary, U. S. N. 

Flag members: Miss Atala W. Thayer and Mrs. Henry 
de Blois Gibson. 

Honorary members: His Imperial Higness the Ger- 
man Emperor and His Royal Highness Prince Henry of 
Prussia. 

A portrait of the late F. W. J. Hurst, who was fourteen 
years the treasurer of the club, has been given to the club 
by his daughter. A committee was appointed to frame 
resolutions regarding the death of Dr. Morris J. Asch, 
for many years fleet surgeon. 


House-Boating on Lake Worth. 


From the Florida Times-Union, Feb. 11. 


Patm Beacuw, Feb. 10.—Beautiful Lake Worth at any 
moment during the day presents a pretty sight with the 
many electric launches swiftly sailing in all direc- 
tions, and with a half dozen houseboats moored along 
the channel of the lake. At night these boats, with their 
electric lights and the distant lights of West Palm 
Beach add greatly to the charms of a walk along the 
lake. front avenue. Surf bathing, fishing, goif, tennis, 
boating, hunting and the other many diversions attract 
with increased enthusiasm on the part of the devotees 
of these various forms of amusement. 

T. A. Snider’s big houseboat, Buckeye, which has 
been swinging at her cable for a week or two, near 
the Hotel Royal Poinciana wharf, has been chartered 
until the first of May by Col. Robert M. Thompson, of 
New York, who has for some time been a guest at the 
Hotel Royal Poinciana. The houseboat.was tied up at 
the Florida East Coast Railway dock at West Paim 
Beach, laying aboard supplies for the trip. . Colonel 
Thompson left with the Buckeye Sunday night for the 
foot of the lake, from which an early start -was made 
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yesterday nareg southward from Miami, athong the 
reefs and keys of lower Florida. Other members of 
the party will join the boat at New Rivér or Miami. 

The Buckeye will be in charge of Capt. R. D. Hoke 
and Engineer Frank McCurdy, both of whom are ex- 
perienced navigators and cruisers, thoroughly familiar 
with Southern waters. She is an ideal boat for use in 
the shallow waters of the southern coast, and is de- 
signed and equipped for comfort and convenience. She 
was first built in 1893 and remodeled in 1899; is Soft. 
over all, by 24 beam, and furnished with a 42 horse- 
power Norman engine and rear wheel. There are five 
staterooms, with two deck iron beds, lavatory and all 
appointments; the coziest little saloon imaginable, for- 
ward; dining-room and galley aft, and ample accom- 
modations for the captain and crew. 

The Buckeye carries two boats and a launch; the 
tanks will hold over 2,000 gallons of fresh water; and 
the beveled gear of the crank shaft is so arranged that 
by a lever forward the steersman can reverse the 
paddle wheel while the engines are running at full 
speed. 

Quite the most remarkable feature of this handsome 
boat is the roof garden on the upper deck. It is in- 
closed by a neat iron and wire railing, is roofed with a 
tight deck, and furnished with canvas curtains for bad 
weather. Forward is the wheel and reversing device. 
This deck is furnished with attractive rugs and com- 
fortable wicker furniture, and ornamented by potted 
palms and bright foliage plants, and the brilliant 
orchid-like “air plants” in hanging baskets. 

Altogether, Colonel Thompson has a comfortable, at- 
tractive and completely furnished floating house, in 
which life on the water with a jolly party comes very 
near to the ideal. Among the party will be Mr. and 
Mrs. William Allen Butletr, Miss Butler and Dr. Ely. 

“Yeho for the houseboat,” is undoubtedly one of the 
most popular expressions of the day. Everybody goes 
to the houseboat, and those who have been, and who 
tarry there, are sure to follow their first visit with many 
others. 

A great many have discovered that to enjoy life is 
. to take a trip to the houseboat, and the social gather- 
ings there are many. There is every facility for the 
accommodation of those who call from shortly before 
the noon hour until after sunset, and until late at 
night, when the moon shines bright, it is very gay 
aboard the houseboat at the inlet. 

After a delightful sail late Sunday afternoon on Lake 
Worth, the Countess Boni de Castellane was enter- 
tained aboard the houseboat at a “sunset tea,” given 
by Mrs. Frederic Sterry. The event was most charm- 
ing in all its details, as Mrs. Sterry’s entertainments 
are always complete and enjoyable. 

Mrs. J. F. Zimmerman, of Philadelphia, while troll- 
ing on the lake, was successful in landing a twenty- 
pound sergeant fish. She also had excellent luck while 
fishing at the inlet. The sergeant fish was still alive 
when the party reached the houseboat, and Mrs. Zim- 
merman presented the specimen to Mr. Pagan, who 
now has it in the improvised aquarium at the house- 
boat, where it is being viewed by all of the visitors. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Elliott, of Gadsden, Ala., who 
are staying at Palm Beach, and who are accompanied 
by their son, made a visit to the houseboat. Follow- 
ing their name is the notation: “If you would catch 
fish, be a fisherman.’ ‘We enjoy the ‘houseboat fish.’ ” 


A 50ft. Cruising Launch. 


THE drawings of the soft. cruising launch, which we 
reproduce herewith, shows one of the recent produc- 
tions of the Grand Rapids Gas Engine & Yacht Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. The yacht was designed and built 
by this firm, and she makes a fast and comfortable 
cruising boat. She is soft. long and toft. breadth. The 
boat is well put together, only the best material being 
used in her construction. The trim on deck and below 
is of hard wood; in fact, the boat is well finished 
throughout. 

The pilot house floor is raised so that the helmsman 
has an unobstructed view on all sides. Aft of the pilot 
house is the forward or main saloon. On each side 
are transoms, which extend and make wide berths for 
sleeping. Aft, on the port side, is the toilet room 
fitted with a folding basin and a patent closet. On the 
starboard side is the engine room. From the engine 
room a door leads to the after cabin, which is fitted 
with a folding berth. On the port side, forward, ie a 
large wardrobe. From the after saloon a companion- 
way runs to the after deck, which is quite roomy. 
On the port side of the companionway is the ice box, 
and on the starboard side is the store. There is ample 
storage space under the after deck, and the gasoline 
tank is located under the forward deck. 

A small power boat or dinghy is carried on davits, 
and when under way rests securely on chocks on the 
cabin house. A searchlight is carried on the top of 
the pilot house. 


YACHT CLUB NOTES. 


Commodore Arthur Curtiss James, of the Seawan- 
haka-Corinthian Y. C., has appointed Mr. Franklin A. 
Plummer fleet captain. — 


The annual meeting of the Brooklyn Y. C. was held 
at the Clarendon Hotel, Brooklyn, on Tuesday even- 
ing, Feb. 11. There were two tickets in the field, and 
the independent one received the most votes. The fol- 
lowing officers and committees were elected. Commo- 
dore, Henry R. M. Cook; Vice Commodore, S. S. 
Montaine; Rear Commodore, John C. Abbey; Secre- 
tary, Charles A. Kelly; Treasurer, William Graham; 
Measurer, G. Ashton Kay; Race Committee, Alfred 
Mackay, G. Curtis Gillespie, Robert P. Orr; Member- 
ship Committee, N. T. Corey, George E. Raines, E. 
T. Hatch; Nominating Committee, Walter D. Havi- 
land, A. B. Voorhees, Jr., M. J. Hanley; Trustees for 
three years, John E. De Mund, M. D., J. A. Voorhees, 
M. D., William A. Maxwell; to fill vacancies, John E. 
Haviland, Cornelius Fergueson, Edward Sault; Dele- 


gates to the Yacht Racitig Association of Gravesend 
Bay, Alfred Mackey, G. B. Waters. 
E Ree 

The annual meeting of the Canarsie Y. C. was held 
on Feb. 8 and the following were elected: Commo- 
dore, Dr. T. H. Northridge; Vice Commodore, F. F. 
Matthaci; Recording Secretary, Walter W. Tamlyn; 
Financial Secretary, George E. Winters; Treasurer, 
J. K. Alexander; Board of Trustees, F. G. Kalkhoff, 
Chairman; William .G.~Herx, John C. Heinemann, 
Charles J. Neilsen and Thomas M. Mannion; Delegates 
to the Jamaica Bay Yacht Racing Association, Commo- 
dore T. H. Northridge, Walter W. Tamlyn and W. C. 
Macy; Chairman Regatta Committee, W. C. Macy; 
Nominating Committee, William G. Herx, Charles B. 
Fitzmaurice, F. P. Mapes, W. H. Decker, E. X. Karr. 

Ree 

The twenty-seventh annual meeting and dinner of the 
Philadelphia Y. C. was held at the Bellevue Hotel, 
Philadelphia, on the evening of February 12. Commodore 
English was re-elected for the fourth time. Admirals 
Schley and Clark were present at the dinner. The fol- 
lowing officers were unanimously elected: Com., Abra- 
hom L. English, yacht Giralda; Vice-Com., William H. 
Bromly, yacht Lesbia; Rear-Com., Philip H. Johnson, 
yacht Margaret; Fleet Surgeon, Frank J. Hearer, M.D.; 
Fleet Captain, Slyvanus W. Bookhamer; Harbor Master, 
Charles S. Warfield; Measurer, George T. Gwilliam, and 
Trustees, Robert P. Thompson, Colonel J. Lewis Good, 
J. Horace Cook, S. W. Bookhamer and Charles H. Bond, 
Jr., and Treas., Samuel B. S. Barth. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


For advertising relating to this department see pages ii and iii. 








Mr. Seymour J. Hyde, who recently sold his yawl 
Albicore, has purchased from Mr. James Knott, of 
Glasgow, Scotland, the racing cutter Khama. The sale 
was made through Manning’s Yacht Agency. Khama 
was designed by William Fife, Jr., and built by William 
Fife & Son at Fairlie, Scotland, in 1900. She is 58ft. 
gin. waterline, 15ft. gin. breadth and toft. draft. The 
yacht is of composite construction, having nickel steel 
frames and wooden planking. She carries 4,515 sq. ft. 
of sail under her present rig. Mr. Hyde intends leav- 
ing for England the latter part of this month, and on 
his arrival there will see that the yacht is put in shape 
for the ocean voyage. Khama will be brought across 
in the early summer, and on her arrival here will be 
rerigged as a yawl, as Mr. Hyde will probably use the 
boat for cruising. 

Ree 


Mr. William Boyce has purchased 
Fenella from Mr. E. J. Bergen. 
Ree ia 
Mr. W. C. Trageser is having an 85 ft. gasoine 
launch built by John Smith, at Nyack, N. Y. 
nee 
The partnership of Messrs. Herreshoff & Wells, 
naval architects, has been dissolved, and the business 
is now being conducted by Mr. Herreshoff. 
Ree 
Mr. Robert W. Rathborne has purchased the 3oft. 
waterline cutter Saladin from Commodore F. T. 
Adams, Larchmont Y. C., through the agency of Mac- 
conell Bros. 
RRR 


The steamer Anstice that was built last year by Mr. 
Lewis Nixon, Elizabethport, N. J., for the Gulf Fish- 
eries Company, of Galveston, Texas, has been pur- 
chased by Mr. R. A. C. Smith. She is 168ft. 6in. over 
all, 24ft. 4in. breadth and 12ft. 6in. depth. Anstice will 
be entirely overhauled, and is to be converted into a 


yacht. 
Rere 
Diamond State, the steamer purchased by Mr. Au- 
gust Belmont, as a tender to the cup trial boat Con- 
stitution, is to be renamed Satellite. 


Ganaging. 
aceite 
Prizes for Canoeists. 


In order to encourage canoeists and small boat sailors, 
who do their knocking about on inland waters, to keep 
a record of their trips and experiences, the publishers of 
Forest AND STREAM offer cash prizes for the best ac~ 
counts of cruises taken during the season of 1903. As 
few restrictions as possible will be imposed, and those 
given are made only with the view of securing some uni- 


the schooner 





formity among the competitors’ stories, so that the 
judges will be able to make a fair award. 
The prizes will be as follows: ? 
First, $50.00. : 
Second, $25.00. 


Third, $15.00. 

Fourth and Fifth, $10.00 each. 

Sixth to Eighth, $5.00 each. 

I. The cruise must be actually taken between May 1 
and November 1, 1903. 

II. The cruise must be made on the (fresh water) in- 
land streams and lakes of the United States or Canada. 

Ill. The canoe or boat in which the cruise is made 
must not be more than 18ft. long over all. 

IV. An accurate log of the trip must be kept and all 
incidents and information that would be of value to other 
canoeists covering the same route should be carefully 
recorded. ; 

V. A description of the boat in which the cruise is 
made should preface the story, and a list of outfit and 
supplies. 

VI. Photographs of the boat and of the country passed 





thrdiigh, not smaller thati 4x5, sliould, if possible, accom- 
pahy each story, and they will be considered in making 
the awards. 

VII. Stories should contain not less than five thousand 
words, written on one side of the paper only. 

VIII. An outline chart of the trip drawn on white 
paper in black ink (no coloring pigment to be used) 
should also be sent in. 

Each manuscript to which a prize is awarded shall be- 
come the property of the Forest and Stream Publishing 
Company. All manuscript should reach the office of 
the Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y., on or before December 1, 1903. 


Canoe Yawl Veery. 


THE accompanying photographs are of the canoe 
yawl Veery, built by Mr. A. A. Coburn, Worcester, 


Mass., for Mr. H. A. Whitney, from plans published 
in Forest AND STREAM, March 30 and April 6, 1895, of 
a 15ft., 36in. beam one-design canoe yawl. 


Bs, 


In order to 





CANOE YAWL VEERY. 


afford room for two persons while cruising, the length 
was increased to 17ft., with a beam of nearly goin. The 
moderate sail spread, a 15-pound Radix centerboard, 
together with the high freeboard and narrow cockpit, 
make the canoe practically non-capsizable with her 
skipper on deck to windward. The canoe is fitted with 
drop rudder, thwartship tiller and quick-reefing gear. 
Below decks there is ample room for two persons to 
sleep, besides stowage space for camp kit, camera and 
sketching materials, which make up the outfit invariably 
carried on board. 

Veery has met her owner’s desire for a safe and 
comparatively fast canoe, in which he and his wife, 





CANOE YAWL VEERY. 


also an enthusiastic canoeist, can cruise comfortably 
or make short excursions. The canoe is not too heavy 
to be hauled into the boathouse by one man or portaged 
by means of a roller over the low dams separating 
Lake Quinsigamond from a series of smaller lakes and 
ponds. Although primarily-a cruising canoe, Veery 
has repeatedly beaten a so-called “Lark” skimming- 
dish model and a sloop yacht of about the same length, 
while her staunchness and ability to go to windward in 
a “blow” have been demonstrated on several occasions 
during the past two seasons. 





Racing in the A. C. A. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I am glad to see that you have become again the 
“official organ” of the American Canoe Association 
(whatever that means), tor perhaps now we may be 
able to get some information about what the asso- 
ciation is doing instead of being left in the dark to 
guess what is going on and to guess again where we 
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may get any information about the officers, commit- 
tees, meets, etc. It certainly seems now that since the 
wassociation ‘has tried the number of “catch penny 
monthlies” issued under various guises and names, and 
found them all equally useless, that it should settle it- 
self down, and with the F. and S. try to improve 
canoeing and canoe racing. . 

l am glad to see we have a good commodore this 
year, although I suppose the racing element in the 
“sailors’ union” will have a kick that he is not a 
racing man, and therefore they will not get fair treat- 
ment, That reminds me that I have not heard yet that 
Commodore Hyatt has been able to get any one to 
act for him as chairman of the Regatta Committee for 
i903. What is the matter with the racing men? I 
think I heard them clamoring last summer at Cape 
Cod that they wanted on the committee two racing 
men from each division, one for paddlers’ and one for 
sailors’ interests. Five divisions, that would make ten 
men on the regatta committee. Go to, sailors, what 
is the matter with you? Ten men! Why the commo- 
dore cannot get even one to serve, as things look. 
Come, stir yourselves, get to work and do more than 
talk. What is to become of the Racing Board, the 
newly devised nurse for racing? Who will go from the 
divisions in November to legislate for us if we can- 
not get anyone to serve on the race committee for 
one year, and you expect the racing board to serve 
for three years? 

It is getting late in the season; the committee should 
have been appointed in November last, but still every- 
thing is sleeping. International racing we may have, 
but if the racing men here and the commodore of the 
A. C. A. do not do something, we will be caught nap- 
ping, and it will serve us right if we should lose all 
we raced for. ILKa. 





Grapshooting. 
—— 
Fixtures. 


Feb. 18.—Allentown, Pa.—Two days’ target tournament at Duck 
Farm Hotel. Alfred Griesemer, Prop. E 

Feb. 20.—South Bethlehem, Pa.—Live-bird shoot of the Lehigh 
Rod and Gun Club, of The Bethlehems. D. S. Daudt, Manager. 
Feb. 20.—Rittersville, Pa.—Morfey-Daudt match, 100 live birds, 
$100 a side. . 

Feb. 20-21.—New Orleans, La.—First tournament of the Missis- 
sippi Valley Trapshooters’ and Game Protective Association; Car- 
nival Week, under auspices of the City Park Gun Club; 
added. Percy S. Benedict, Sec’y. 

Feb. 22.—Louisville, Ky.—Tournament of the Jefferson County 
Gun Club. e 

Feb. 22.—Jersey City, N. J.—All-day shoot of the Hudson Gun 
Club. James Hughes, Sec’y. - 

Feb. 23.—New Haven, Conn.—Washington’s Birthday shoot of 
the New Haven Gun Club. : 

Feb. 23.—Edgewater, N. J.—Shoot of the North River Gun Club. 

Feb. 23.—Wellington, Mass.—Shoot of the Boston Shooting 
Association. O. R. Dickey, Manager. 

Feb. 23.—Trenton, N. J.—E. C. ~ contest for target cham- 
ionship of New Jersey between N Apgar, holder, and Chas. 
P. Cole, challenger. : 

Feb. 23.—Orange, N. J.—Open shoot of the Nishoyne Gun Club. 

Feb. 23.—Paterson, N. J.—Washington’s Birthday shoot of the 
Jackson Park Gun Club; first of three-man team series of con- 
tests, 45 birds per team. Garry A. Hopper, Sec’y. ; 

Feb. 23.—Ossining, N. Y.—Ossining Gun Club’s Washington's 
Birthday shoot. C. G. Blandford, Capt. . 

Feb. 23.—Lynn, Mass.—Holiday shoot of the Birch Brook Gun 
Club. 

Feb. 26.--Stuttgart, Ark.—Arkansas State championship, under 
auspices of the Stuttgart Gun Club. . 

March 4.—Edgewater, N. J.—All-day shoot of the North River 
Gun Club. Jas. R. Merrill, Sec’y. 

March 12.—Carlstadt, N. ].—John S. Wright's all-day shoot. 

March 16-21.—Houston, Tex., Gun Club’s all week shoot; $500 
added money. S. J. Smith, Sec’y. , 

April 1-3.—Grand Island, Neb.—Consolidated tournament of the 
Bufialo Bill Gun Club, of North Platte, and the Grand Island 
Gun Club; two days targets, one day live birds. Managers, Geo. 
L. Carter, North Platte, and Gus Sievers, Grand Island. _ 

April 7-10.—St. Joseph, Mo.—Tournament of the Missouri State 
Game and Fish Protective Association. F. B. Cunningham, Sec- 
retary- Manager. A : : 

*April 8.—Allegheny, Pa.—North Side Gun Club. L. B. Flem- 
ing, Sec y. 

‘April ee City, Mo.—The Interstate Association’s 
fourth Grand American Handicap at targets, at Blue River Shoot- 
ing Park. One thousand dollars added to the purses. Elmer E. 
Shaner, Secretary-Manager, 111 Fourth avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. — 

April 20.—Springfield, Mass.—Spring tournament of the Spring- 
field Gun Club. é L. Kites, Sec’y. ; 

*April 22-23.—Pittsburg, Pa.—Herron Hill Gun Club. Harry 
Vandergrift, Sec’y. : 

April 28-May 1.—Lincoln, Neb.—Nebraska State Sportsmen’s As- 
sociation’s twenty-seventh annual tournament, under the auspices 
of the Lincoln Gun Club. F. E. Mockett, Sec’y. : 

*May 5-6.—Irwin, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. John Withers, 
Sec’y. 

May 6-7.—Union City, Ind.—Parent Gun Club’s tournament. 

May 6-7.—Lafayette, ind.—Lafayette Gun Club’s tournament. 

May 9-10.—Chicago, Ill.—Spring tournament of the Grand Cres- 
cent Gun Club. ee 

May 12-15.—Interstate Park, L. I.—The Interstate Association’s 
fifth Grand American Handicap at targets; $1,000 added to the 

urses. Elmer E. Shaner, Secretary-Manager, 111 Fourth avenue, 

*ittsburg, Pa. : ; 

May 1814. Crawfordsville, Ind., Gun Club’s tournament. 

May 19-22.—Wissinoming, Philadelphia.—Thirteenth annual tour- 
nament of the Pennsylvania State Sportsmen's Association, under 
auspices of the Florists’ Gun Club of Philadelphia. V. V. Dorp, 

Cc 


Sec'y. 

May 21-22.—Kenton, O.—Shoot of the Kenton Gun Club. A. G. 
Merriman, Sec’y-Treas. , 

*May . 26-27.—Brownsville, Pa.—Brownsville Gun Club tourna- 
ment. W. T. Doherty, Sec’y. 7 ’ 

May 30.—Tournament of the East Harrisburg, Pa., Shooting 
A e128 F W Ind.—Three-day live-bird and_target 

-29.—Fort Wayne, Ind.— | ive-bi t 
soumbament of the Corner Rod and Gun Club. John V. Linker, 
Sec’y. oe 

May 27-29.—Williamsport, Pa.—The Interstate Association’s tour- 
opment under the cumplees of the West Branch Rod and Gun 
Club. H. A. Dimick, § ¥. : 

May eee City, Ind.—Spring tournament of the Parent 

G 
‘a 30.-—Detroit, Mich.—Winchester Gun Club’s Decoration 
Dev third annual tournament: all day. Rose system and average 
rizes. Sliding handicap, 16, 18 and 2yds., D. A. Hitchcock, 
*y-T . 

‘Fume *3-4.—Boston, Mass.—The Interstate Association’s tour- 
mament, under Rae auspices of the Boston Shooting Association. 
O. R. Dickey, *y. 

June 25. Perkersburg, W. Va.—Sixth annual tournament of the 
West Virginia a Association, under auspices of Ohio 
Valley Shooting Association. — 7 

lane 45.—Greenville, O.—Spring tournament of the Greenville 
Gun Club. : . 

une 7-8.—Ligonier, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. 

June 9-11.—Sioux City, Ia.—Ninth annual amateur tournament 
of the Soo Gun Club. B. F. Duncan, Sec’y. 

June oe 0. aan aon target —— 

f tl rapshooters’ League. Chas. T. Dreihs, : 

Siaoe 10 11.—Ruffsdale, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. R. & 
pane 1618 Springs, Ga.—The Interstate Association’s 

, .—Warm = 
a t, under the auspices of the Meriwether Gun Club. 
-Ches, L: Davia, Sec’y, 
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June 16-18—New London, Ia.—Seventh annual midsummer tar- 
get tournament of the New London Gun Club. 

*June 24-25.—New Castle, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. James 
Atkinson. ve 

*July 18.— igonier, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. J. O’H- 
Denny. peer. 

July &-9.— untsville, Ala—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Huntsville Gun Club.” E. R. 
Matthews, Sor y. 5 
*July 21-22.—Beaver Falls, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. W. R. 
Keefer, Sec’y. 

July 30-Aug. 1—Viroqua, Wis.—The Interstate Associatton’s 
tournament, under the auspices of the Viroqua Rod and Gun Club. 
Dr. R. W. Baldwin, as 

Aug. 19-20.—Ottawa, Ill—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Rainmakers’ Gun Club. Paul A. 
Selember, Sec’y. 

: e. 19-20.—Millvale, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. Wm. Buss- 
er, Sec’y. ; 

arn” 1-2.—Irwin Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. John Withero, 
ec’y. 

Sept. 2-3.—Akron, O,—The Interstate Association’s tournament, 
— the auspices of the Akron Gun Club. G. E. Wagoner, 
Sec’y. 

*Sept. 23-24—Ruffsdale, Pa.. Gun Club’s tournament. R. S. 
Deniker, Sec’y. 

Sept, 23-24.—Ruffsdale, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. 

*Oct. 6-7.—Allegheny, Pa.—North Side Gun Club’s tournament. 
L. B. Fleming, Sec’y. 


*Oct. 20-21.—Ligonier, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. J. O’H. 
Denny, Sec’y. 





_*Member of Western Pennsylvania Trapshooters’ League. Chas. 
G. Grubb, Sec’y, 507 Wood street, Pittsburg. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Mr. Wm. Dutcher, of Paterson, N. J., writes us concerning the 
live-bird shoot on Feb. 23, as follows: “The Jackson Park Gun 
Club will guarantee $175, provided that fifteen or more teams 
enter. The prizes: First, $100; second, $50; third, $25. Entrance 
$12 per team. Birds extra. Rise, 28yds. Clubs should send in 
their applications at the earliest possible moment, and not later 
than Feb. 21. None but bona fide members of at least three 
months standing will be permitted to shoot on the teams. Sweep- 
stake shooting will be also on the programme.” 


The programme of the State championship shoot, to be held on 
the grounds of the Trenton Shooting Association, Interstate Fair 
grounds, Feb. 23, provides six events, four of which are at 15 tar- 
gets, $1.30 entrance; one at 25 targets, $2.50 entrance. No. 4 is 
for the E. C. cup and New Jersey State championship between 
Mr. Neaf Apgar, holder, and Chas. B. Cole. Shooting begins at 
1 o’clock. Class shooting, moneys divided, 50, 30 and 20 per cent. 
Shells may be obtained on the grounds. Mr. J. R. Taylor is the 
general manager. 

a 


Mr. H. W. Brown, the secretary, writes us as follows: “We 
have just organized the Binghamton, N. Y., Gun Club for the 
protection of fish and game. To show you the interest taken, I 
will say that we have two hundred members, with no signs of 
abatement. The club intends to employ a special game protector, 
also to own their shooting grounds, and to put up a substantial 
club house. The club will be a candidate for the 1904 shoot. 


= 


The New Haven Gun Club, through its secretary, Mr. scan E. 
Bassett, announces a Washington’s Birthday shoot for Feb. 23. 
There are fourteen events, 10, 15, 20 and 25 targets, a total of 210, 
with a total entrance of $15.63. There is $25 added money. Re- 
freshments free to shooters. Loaded shells for sale. Targets, 1% 
cents. 

¥ 


The Boiling Springs Fishing and Gun Club, Rutherford, N. J., 
announce a holiday shoot for Feb. 23. Shooting commences at 
1 o'clock. In informing us of the foregoing, the secretary, Mr. 
C. B. Axford adds: “All shooters are welcome, as a meeting of 
same will be-held at 3 P. M. to further the trapshooting interests.” 


Mr. James Hughes, secretary, Jersey City, N. J., writes us that 
“the Hudson Gun Club will hold an all-day shoot on Feb. 22. 
We will try to give everybody a good time. There will be two 
sets of traps. The handicapping will be distance, and will be 
done by the shooters.” 

Rr 


We are indebted to Mr. Frank E. Butler for an excellent photo- 
graph of himself. Mr. Butler is one of the most popular profes- 
siona. shooters. Mrs. Butler (Annie Oakley), now the star lady in 
the Western Girl, is now en route with that company to California. 


The North River Gun Club, Edgewater, N. J., announce a shoot 
on their grounds, to be held Feb. 23, commencing at 1:30 P. M. 
Also an all-day shoot for March 4, the principal event of which 
will be 100 targets, handicap, $5 entrance, targets included. 


Secretary-Manager Elmer E. Shaner, of Pittsburg, Pa., under 
date of Feb. 12, writes us that “the Interstate Association will 
give a tournament at Akron, O., on Sept. 2 and 3, under the 
auspices of the Akron Gun Club.” 


z 


The Freeport, L. I., Gun Club, on Feb. 12, defeated the 
Mineola Gun Club in the final contest for the team trapshooting 
championship of Nassau county. The scores were: Freeport 115, 
Mineola, 95. 

R 


Secretary S. J. Smith, writes us that the Houston, Tex., Gun 
Club “has arranged for an all-week shoot commencing March 16; 
$500 added money for three days targets, and balance of time for 
sweepstakes.” 

we 


Elsewhere in our trap columns this week we publish a com- 
munication from Mr. Paul Litzke concerning date and place, etc., 
of the Arkansas championship, to be shot at Stuttgart, Ark., Feb. 


26. 
x 
At Bay Ridge, L. I., in the contest for the February cup, at the 
shoot of the Crescent Athletic Club on Feb. 14, Mr. F. T. Bed- 
ford, Jr., scored a win with a total of 48 out of a possible 50. 
ze 
Mr. Howard Ridge, of Philadelphia, defeated Mr. James Cowan 


at Narberth, Pa., on Thursday of last week, in a match at 100 
live birds, 30yds. rise, $100 a side. The score was 89 to 88 


Mr. E. D. Fulford, we _aré informed, has accepted a position 
with the Remington and U. M. C. companies, for which he will 
travel after March 1. w 


Mr. Harry Kirkover, of Fredonia, N. Y., famous as an expert 
amateur trapshooter, was a visitor in New York last week. 


Mr. John S. Wright will hold an all-day shoot at 
water’s shooting grounds, Carlstadt, N. J., on March 12, 


RZ 
The Florists’ Gun Club, of Philadelphia, will hold an open team 
shoot on their grounds, Saturday of this week. 
Bernarp WATERS. 


. H. Out- 





Ridge—Cowan. 
Puitapetpnia, Pa, Feb. 12.—At Narberth, Pa., to-day, Mr. 


Howard Ridge defeated Mr. James Cowan. The conditions were 
100 birds per man, $100 a side, 30yds. rise. The scores follow: 


H Ridge .........++++- ereeccccecccees 2222122222222222229112222—24 
°2221222222222222—: 
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IN NEW JERSEY. 


North River Gun Club, 


Edgewater, N. J., Feb. 14.—The attendance at the shoot of the 
North River Gun Club ey was well attended. The weather 
was pleasant for this season of the year. The scores follow: 







Events: . £81646 69 :4:°8: 9 
Targets: : 15 15 2% 15 15 16 15 10 10 
REONE. 2 vnceppcaces ephostopaavesves aE Seite tiga 4s 
MOONE De SWUsboses cb'cssbebecpaecze a Se oe ee oe oe 
COUR snide ssubases duhd> codes bUsise Se! sp TG ED it, Sh tas2 oe 
PED, ~Wivcockethchhebieguceeatl BR AR co: BD Se eee mes v0 
Gillerlain .. a Te de: Oe oe ae ee 
Bittner ...... TO "4 it Big €7e 2 
Vosselman .. be Be BIT 5 Wrest oe 
Fisher ..... T rwpsteee Sicuoestau & 
Truax ee eee ome ee) ae 
Sanders, Sr 6 ee ee 
Newkirk 6 RBS tys Le Ta oe 
Sanders, Jr i en le ae ani seen os 
Annett sree ee ° oe 
Douglass . arty ae . ° 
PETNOR) isis. do08 as ER ie cer as 9 
} Morrison, Jr. ee eee ee 
fey lg hc ee-es: OI aD eek! ee. A 
PRE Sha wctNeavecaconcssevacocess wp “ese he 9 12 


cs ie 
Jas. R. MeRrRiLy. 


Boiling Spricgs Gun Club, 


Rutherford, N. J., Feb. 13.—The Lincoln’s Birthday shoot of the 
Boiling Springs Gun Club was well attended. There were twelve 
events shot, the scores of which follow. The club will hold a 
shoot on Washington’s Birthday, Feb. 23, commencing at 1 o’clock. 
All shooters are welcome. A meeting will be held at 3 P. M 
to further trapshooting interests: 





Events: 1234667 2 
Targets: 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 p 
6626 en 

6 43.. 1 

8 711 9 3 

13 14 12 13 6 

101412.. 9 

a 7 

Bua» ..Be- oe 

111018131011 ...... 

S: 2 OB Divs se ee 

St NL. nntiuscneuinivchtabanst: wate 100 SO ie seen eo 
DE uciuchiahviktkestecsahoosnek ao bb. oe PR, ee yee 
Se UE: ‘cub basenckihtencsdhsnsesuer ty. be°-ot BoD DE Bec, os be Ss oe 
MND vaukistsadouserccabeuewktbes, leo as Os @ © B.O~@ Sd: ici cé 0d 
DINE ccpinusdieasgvacsetenbéve $a'nk 54 Me ée © os $0 sa 4 oe 
DC diididi ahaha neh Gmenenenial tek wn case - ae Oe ae se oe 
WEED MONED dciweevecbiccenetd by Us G6 02 ED iv ct tice 60" ee o0 
I SRD | dein oni ivaend (no 00 ic8 40 BR-be Sc'R de ou co 
DD ccukemiestchseesesetmennnest Ob shy mh oo cccc cc, BB 6 cc cc 
Tt EE <indisteasneehecssaaeess a> oe e606 ba. 08 co ce 6 6 oe oo 


Dover—Newton. 


Dever, N. J.—The shooting match on the R. & B. grounds 
between the Dover and Newton gun clubs was well attended. The 
scores were low. The Dover contingent won by 1 bird, as the 
following scores will show: 














Newton. over. 
Von L’ng’ke.01101101111— 8 Hinchman ..... 1101010001— 5 
MOE wossvannecen 1111111110— 9 Be  csssdeeou 1111111111—10 
Malone ........ 0011011101— 6 os er -1001111011— 7 
ee wes ..-0110011111— 7 Taylor 1111110011— 8 
Brickner -0101100101— 5 Johnston .0100101111— 6 
Simpson . -1011110001— 6 Conway . -1011111101— 8 
McCluskey -1110000111— 6 EOP. voces -0110010011— 5 
Woodruff ...... 1010011101— 6 Fanning ....... 1100101010— 5 
Dh otennevenpe 0011011111— 7 Munson ....... 1011001111— 8 
ee  wivendduaki 0101111111— 8—68 Phillips ........ 1011111011— 8—69 


West—Conway. 


Mt. Freedom, N. J., Feb. 14.—In a match at 25 live birds, $25 a 
side, between Messrs. West and Cogeng, beth of Dover, N. J 


” 
the former won by a score of 20 to 17. 


e scores: 
West cocccccccccvccvessccccccccccccvccesed 0201 22*222222021222202221—20 
COMWEY cocccccccccccccccccccsccccsccosess 2201000222100122220202212—17 





Poughkeepsie Gun Club. 


Povucuxeepsiz, N. Y., Feb. 14.—The regular weekly shoot of this 
club to-day was attended by ten men. he scores are low—with 
one or two exceptions—which is partially due to the fact that for 
several weeks past the targets have been in such a frozen condi- 
tion that to break them at all it was necessary to shoot very 
quick. The targets to-day, however, were a fresh lot, but some of 
the boys found it difficult to slow down again, and as a result the 
scores are not up to their average. 

Mr. Marshall is a new man at the game, this being his first 
experience in trapshooting. He did as well as the average be- 
ginner, as his scores will show. Dr. Nesbit, too, did very well, 
considering that he has not shot until to-day for about two years. 





Events: 1 #2 2 2-6 Shot 
Targets: 3 20 6 Bb OB at. Broke. 
DEN ntssoedeekubeneaeestose 18 19 22 21 21 125 101 
Travers . ade 21 16 16 .. 100 70 
Spencer 16 18 14 100 68 
cc wihiamanbetens Ee SD ce 100 56 
Wicker 16 14 21 (tw. 100 62 
EE Pa aes 2 ££ EF 100 7 
Marshall > sa 8 100 23 
Claymark 19 22. vii) 63 
Nesbit 12 10 14 .. % 36 
Smith 78 6 100 41 
SNANIWEH. 


Rockland Military Academy. 


Nyack, N. Y., Feb. 12.—The first spring shoot of the Rockland 
Military Academy Club occurred to-day before a large number of 
spectators, with the results given below. Although this was the 
first time the members have been together since the nernag 
season closed, good scores were made in both preliminary an 
regular matches. 

The next meet will be on the afternoon of Feb. 23. 


First event, 10 targets: 


RE hs 0 naneetonsensen 000101101I— 6 _-~-D Lydecker........ 1011101010— 6 
. ccenuheekeeeont 1111010010— 7 Creighton .......... 111111011— 9 
es eee 1111011110— 8 

Second event. 15 targets: 
French ........ 101110111101111—12 _D Lydecker.... 1100010011— 6 
UE asncewee 110100111010001—- 8 _Ray ........... 011111111110010—11 
Creighton ..... 101111011111111—15 

Third event, 25 targets: 
CeeIsMIOR 2 .cscoececidescvedubidoosesos «+» 011000111011111111111111—23 
Ss a 1111001001111110111111111—20 
SP  Seses 1111111110110111101111111—22 
French 1111111001101111001110111—19 





E. E. Frenca. 


Keystone Shooting League. 


PuttapeLpaia, Feb. 12.—The Keystone Shooting League had a 
light attendance at the holiday shoot to-day at Holmesburg Junc- 
tion. There were two sweepstake events on the programme. In 
the first event Coffin and Daudt made straight scores. 

First event, sweepstake, 10 birds, handicap: 





Budd .cccosecccccces 2102111112— 9 Daudt .............2222222222—-10 

Co Sovive -2122212111—10 o— doosbiccvedven 1011110222— 8 

Hothersol ........ - .0210222011— 7 illiams ...........22201°2002— 6 
Second event: 

Coffin ........ epentl 1111201122— 9 Jacobs ........ «+++ 2111111001— 8 

Hothersol .........- 21*0lw 





Mr. E. A. Mulliken, of Boston, in the contest for the president’s 
cup, at the shoot of the Florida Gun Club, Palm Beach, scored 
10 straight. 





Taaw eee eS 


oo 
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Detroit Tournament. 


Becinninc on Saturday night and ending Tuesday morning in- 


‘coming trains bore evidence in the way of gun cases that trap- 


shooting. at both live and inanimate targets is as popular as ever. 


Shooters came from all directions, north, east, south, and west, 


and in many cases from afar. While Detroit is reckoned a West- 
ern city, the East was well represented, and it was pleasant indeed 
to note that as live pigeon shooting each year seems to be contracted 
to a more circumscribed territory, the interest in target shooting 
events is as manifest as in the live-bird contests. 

Capt. ax Parker. and his associates, Messrs. J. L. Head and 
A. D. dwell, deserve great credit for bringing together such 
an aggregation of talent as was here present. From what could 
be learned from the results of this meeting, all were glad they 
came, and went home satisfied, though in some cases wiser and a 
few dollars to the bad. This, however, is an old-time sort of a 
result; in lots of cases it was looked for, though never expected. 
Any attempt at thrashing out the merits and demerits of this 
roster of gun graduates would be unfair at best. The various 
scores tell the tale—results, cold, remorseful and warm, delightful 
results are what go on the books. 

Tuesday and Wednesday were target days, and it would have 
been hard indeed to bunch into forty-eight hours more thorough 
disagreeableness in the line of weather. La grippe immunes were 
the only ones safe abroad; yet all took chances. 

On Wednesday the weather went Tuesday one better, and it 
rained on seven inches of melting snow. By Thursday, the open- 
ing day of the live bird events, a series of snowbanks, lakes and 
mud heaps confronted the shooters, and in arranging the neces- 
sary three sets of traps at the safe distance from each other it 
was set pon ye place one set in a plowed field—that field will 
not need to plowed again. 

At the center traps a substantial building stands, made com- 
fortable inside by the presence of a stove. Tents were provided 
for comfort at the other two sets of traps, but it would have taken 
a lot of civil engineers and bridge builders to have made the 
walking good between them. 

Conditions made high scores nearly impossible. A white bird 
crossing a snow bank is hard to see, but a dark bird scudding 
along over mud that matched its color to a nicety, under the 
murky heavens, was a corker. I think Fred Gilbert got one of 
them, and he knows. 

Capt. Money’s suspicions of his own prowess under these con- 
ditions caused him to wade near the dead line on his twenty-sixth 
bird to determine whether or not he had made a kill, and then 
he needed assistance to find a stone-dead bird. 

Then, too, they were a freaky lot of birds. Four out of. five 
of them needed the scare lines to make them move; then would 
come one than would fool the amateur and made wise the “old 
ones.” 

Griffith was there, and “quietly” performed his able part. 

Gilbert was always in evidence, but much concerned as to 
whether or not his broken gun stock would hold together. 

Tom Marshall appeared with a smooth face and suave manner. 
Tom’s friends best showed their affection for him by prodding him 
when he was “up.” 

Harold Money was out of form. His “governor,” Capt. Money, 
however, showed form enough for a whole family, and dis- 
played at the traps an ease and grace difficult to imitate by those 
many years his junior. 2 3 

J. A. R. Elliott played his usual rag-time with his gun, nine out 
of ten times using only one load. 

Mr. Werk’s doings with a gun show him still a fighting factor 
at the traps. 

Young, of Columbus, showed that he is always to be reckoned 
with in a shooting match. : 

Alex. Tolsma’s one year in the shooting ring has mede the 
handicapper do some gerrimandering in order to produce good 
returns for all. 

Methodical Bill Crosby was there, and every body that had any 
money up knew of his presence before and after; and he didn’t 
soil a collar either. f 

Jim Head looked nice in his new jacket, but his gun stock would 
slip on it. 

Watson, the “little and mighty,” played a leading role at one 
time handsomely. : : 

Roll shot in good form, as did many others, and I think every- 
body voted this meeting a full-fledged success. . 

Under all the trying weather conditions and slow birds, har- 
mony and good fellowship existed. Repartee was rampant at 
times, and in this nonee would have been more missed than Tom 
Marshall and Harold Money. 


First Day, Feb. 10, 


The Grand Sportsmen’s Expert Championship contest was the 
main event of to-day. It was won by the expert, Mr. W. R. 
Crosby, with a score of 44 out of 50. Mr. J. A. R. Elliott was 
second with 43, while Harold Money was close > to the leaders 
with 42. Watson, of Pittsburg, was high average for the day with 
148. The programme was eight target events, entrance $2 and 
$2.50; $10 added to 20-target and $15 added to 25-target events. 
The scores follow: 




















Events: [ 2 2 ee 2 SS 
Targets: 20 20 20 20 20 20 2% 2% Broke 
CES bad dnccdddudatcie ines 17 18 17 16 18 18 17 21 142 
CUT cc ccenccccnccceccecce 18 15 19 16 18 16 22 22 146 
BNE Gu seeb Vs cvesessceseede 15 15 16 15 19 17 22 21 139 
Be BOE codecccesccvevcqese 18 18 19 16 16 17 20 22 146 
REE cancun edcndessistacsne 17 13 13 17 16 16 19 22 133 
GEE coccbecccceccvccsces 18 15 14 17 14 16 19 21 134 
hE ee as rs ae on i 
SET cece casbetarensd Ons 14 14 18 15 19 16 15 19 130 
SR A Seal pecebacnsstnax - 16 17 14 «17«18«17 «19 14 132 
SNL "a. 5 bac cwesanes s0nee 13 17 19 15 15 17 21 20 137 
BERNE . canssegesvccccccwcse 18 12 13 17 16 15 16 2 130 
EE “wdcasodsocasncesecense 18 17 19 17 18 17 2 21 147 
Rhoades 2 13 17 13 15 2 21 19 129 
(ioe anepoceseocessanes 12 16 18 14 16 16 

MOREED consoccscccsecersers 8 16 18 16 17 10 21 2 126 
Ci no cuteene tapescaseceas « 16 14 14 18 19 19 20 22 142 
Tripp - 14 14 16 16 16 12 19 19 124 
TES vicceccnte 20 17 18 16 19 15 17 15 132 
Weatherhead 18 18 17 17 18 16 18 21 143 
Renich ...... —_ 
Vous .... 15 11 18 17 17 19 21 17 135 
P Wilson .. 16 17 18 15 20 16 16 20 138 
Le Compte 14 18 19 18 16 14 20 21 140 


Catton ..... BBP we Mu 
Guthard ... 


Simmonds 17 20 14 15 17 18 17 19 137 
Bahney 14 16 16 12 14 18 16 16 122 
TO seovsese ° 17 18 14 15 19 19 18 22 142 
Dr Wilson .. --. 16 14 18 144 14 1... 
Upton ...... se Se ae ee ee 
SOO cece - BBB BBS .. 
arvis 15 16 15 13 15 16 19 17 126 
t bes oon a De aa, eee et > 
CUE cocccces a<:% B--S:S D os 
Burmeister . --- 14 16 16 14 18 16 16 12 122 
Hicks ....... --e 14 14 14 2 18 123 13 -«.. ° 
Barto ..... 9995... a a a 2. 135 
McLauren .. ae se ke” i ee oe ° 
Chapman ..... ---- 1417 16 9 19 16 18 15 124 
Capt Money ...... ow. BSBWBLwSBD.. .. ie 
Daniels ..........- coos 4H. MM. cc se 4 wee 
oN ee teseses we MBBSBESE .. B.. 


8s 
Bs 
B 
& 
8 
S 
& 
8 


& 
& 


2 19 19 i9 17 17 21 16 148 


a 

a 
2h 
Bos 
Ee 
8: 
8:3 

Sift Ba: 


én ob. go ae eevee ee 
So at i A RE Bee ae 

Championship event: Crosby 44, Gilbert 38, H. Mon 42, 
Squires. 41, Griffiths 40, Head 34, H. M. Clark 2 Burnside 41, 
Marshall 39, Young 41, Rhoades 40, Wiggins 41, Caleb 42, rip 
38, Bates 32, Weatherhead 39, Voris Et G. P. Wilson 36, 
Campte 41, Simmonds 36, Bahney 32, Toll 40, Jarvis 36, Burmeister 
23, Testo 31, Chapman 23, Vermylea 35, McMackon 39, Watson 37, 
F’ C. Clark 40, Dreihs 40, G. Stanley 32, Parker 41, Elliott 43. 


Second Day, Feb. 32, 


Mr. Tom Marshall, famous for success in the annals of the 
Grand American Handicap and other great contests, was high for 


FOREST *AND STREAM, 


the day with a total of 141 out of 160. The scores in the eight 
programme events, 20 targets each, $2 entrance, $20 added, follow: 










Events: ‘ 2-337 53.'.4 618 7 8 
Targets: 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 Broke. 
Gilbert, 21...........00-0..-. 18 18 20-18 18 14 16 16 138 
Crosby, 21.. eceeee 17°19 .18 14 16 15 15 16 130 
Watson, 20 16 13 15 19 18 15 17 17 130 
Elliott, 20.... 17 18 17 18 16 15 12 20 133 
Money, 20 15 19 16 17 19 17 14 18 135 
Young, 20 ....... 14 18 17 17 16 16 16 16 130 
Weatherhead, 18. 17 16 17 15 14 19 15 14 127 
FON,  Wicacsissies , Woe we Ww Ww .. i. ‘aie 
La Compte, 19........ Shit, 12 14 16 14 16 18 14 17 121 
Caleb, 19 .iciccccssscsccceee 18 17 18 14 16 14 18 17 132 
BOUEG PP ccitacoecsisisci cc 17 12 16 14 13 18 18 18 126- 
DOE NISDS ice desssbensscccce 17 17 16 14 19 17 17 16 133 
Scott, 18....... «ee 16 17 17.16 '13 ll 16 14 120 
Burnside, 18 . --» 15 19 16 17 14 13 12 12 118 
oris, 18 ...... 16 15 13 14 18 17 15 16 124 
ermylea, 17 18 15 12 16 17 15 16 17 126 
CME EE ae pees 17 17 14 «17 «16 «16 «15 17 128 


Bates, 17 .... aes 
WONG TE) ov cccce --- 14 15 15 16 14 13 10 13 110 
Simmonds, 17 mers 4 ‘ 
Marshall, 17 .. 
Rhoades, 17... ve 
oe |) eae eoee 17 13 16 14 16 «13 «17 «18 124 
Pa Wilson, 18.. eee 5 16 j ) 
ne ac . ee 
cMahon, 16.. 
Wiggins, 16... 
Dr Wilson, 16... 







MUM CENEs 6 sous cts cess <vees 144 9 16 13:17 «*»17“«&213 «213 112 

Dusmeiate?, 16.....cccccese 17 16 18 17:13 :«19 17 «15 132 

CN, ED Seccteccs ne sene 17 17 15 18 16 14 18 16 . 181 

Ep  ereerey 18 18 17 10 17 15 16 16 127 

0 ON ee a 14 17 14 18 17 14 13 16 123 

ade _ FR ae ee 16 16 17 18 15 15 17 “17 131 
SS SR ee 17 18 14 18 15 17 19 17 135 

PART Vicdoncbdcccossccee 15 18 14 13 18 16 18 

PI Biiscesceeesdsos<0'ee WA BB MOM ae sae 

Bliss, 16..... Te 2 ey ree. 

Griffith, 18 ee es ee ee ae ee ee ee 129 

Short, 16...... a a 

Armstrong, 16 Se See ae ee ote 

Bahmy, ieee -- 17 15 16 16 13 18 16 17 128 

PE: | Mitescescosaded SS eee ee ae 

RO a 13 16 19 16 

ON) Sere I eee de 

a ere eee 17 18 18 18 16 18 19 17 141 

MEN Es dads ec8ésavcecosecoos 16 15 16 16 17 .. 15 15 ae 
CR coclands cond cbdecewee 2417 411 17 14 .. 

SE, Mdcbeds csvesGeveasesss Lah Ms Lthe. Caan, a wk 

ME icceicatcdonsecseuans pues cei ogy ne hare 

TE aravasinnanadadduaae ee ae ee ee 

PN, Bk degtcndccoccssce oe a, a ed Nee 

PNR eo docseescncseeneos eatteraree aoe 


Sportsmen’s Handicap, 


Messrs. Renwick and Bates tied on 88 in the Sportsmen’s Handi- 
cap. The scores: 









Gilbert, 21...... 18 18 14 16 16—82 Head, 17........ 14 16 13 17 18—78 
Crosby, 21...... 14 16 15 15 16—76 G Wilson, 18...16 18 16 18 16—84 
Watson, 20..... 19 18 15 17 17—86 Johnson, 16....18 17 19 14 16—84 
Elliott, 20...... 18 16 18 12 20—84 McMahon, 16..10 17 16 14 10—67 
H Money, 20...19 19 17 14 18—85 Wiggins, 16....15 20 17 15 15—82 
Young, 20...... 14 16 16 16 16—78 Wilson, 16..... 13 15 16 12 17—73 
Weatherh’d, 18.15 1419 15 14—77 Upton, 16...... 13 17 17 13 13—73 
Le Compte, 17.14 16 18 14 17—79 Burmeister, 16.17 13 19 17 15—81 
Caleb, 15.....00- 14 16 1418 17—79 Chapman, 16...18 16 14 18 16—82 
Squier, 19...... 14 13 18 18 18—81 Bent, 16........ 10 17 15 16 16—7« 
Mee, W...c.c0e- 14 19 17 17 16—83 Dreihs, 16...... 18 11 14 13 16—72 
Scott, 18........ 16 13 11 16 14—70 —— Bisedelves 18 15 15 17 17—82 
Burnside, 18....17 14 13 12 12—68 Parker, 17...... 18 15 17 19 17—86 
Vous, 16s...2.0. 14 18 17 15 16—80 Griffith, 18...... 17 17 14 17 13—78 
Vermylea, 17...16 17 15 16 17—81 Bahmy, 16...... 16 13 18 16 17—80 
Clark, 17 17 16 15 15 17—80 Renwick, 16....18 16 18 19 17—88 
.-16 17 12 11 14-70 Reed, 17........ ee 
Bates, 17........18 18 16 18 18—88 Simpson, 16....13 .. .. .... 
Barto, 17....... 16 1413 10 13—66 Roach, 16.... eed wa 
Simmonds, 17..12 14 17 14 15—72 Campbell, 1 -. 1415 15 
Marshall, 17...15 18 17 17 18—85 Clayton, 16..... .. .. 12 15 10 


Rhoades, 17....14 17 16 15 17—78 
Third Day, Feb. 12. 


The third day had a programme of live bird competition. The 
birds were not a good lot, and the scores were high. 

The first event was at 6 birds, $6, high guns, moneys divided 
30, 25, 20, 15 and 10 per cent. The scores follow: 














Deaet cccsveccccctoscecs 212212—6 Simmonds .............. 121112—6 
MeCalh ccosccscoccccvces 222202—5  AIDON ....ccccccccccccecs 1221216 
BeasGeR 2.ccccccccccccce Bee —O Bate ceccccccveccesccccs 121220—-5 
WEST ce cctcscdctcccess ae err 222122—6 
Robbins .........+.++e-s2as200-08 Crosby .... . 1122214 
Wiggins ......--eeeeeeee 02212 Burnside 212110—5 
i eer 12101 OE, covciduacenss 2211216 
GEE ve seccesseycuocasar Se TONIINS caccccoswccocdens 222210—5 
FH Bates ccccccccccccccss 222222—6 Campbell ............0.. 022021—4 
VOUNG cccccccccccccccees 122221—6 Merrill ........ccccccccee 2222—6 
OS errr rr SE addninonsdckecdeess 212112—6 
Goth § cccccccccccscccce 1222712—6 Willie .......cceccececees 002111—4 
Bahney .....ccccccccccee SREB CURGS 60 ccrcccccccvccces 222221—6 
DOD ceddbeveiwtddascese 122222—6 Upton ....ccccccccccecccdaanae—@ 
PP Staley 2. vvcccvccvcces 2Z1ZI2—G Wilson ....cccccsecescces ( 
Brederick «2. cccccccccces ORIIB—-B. Weck ~oinccccccccccccccccaae 
Te ERGOT cccccccccscccee 200222—4 Cantelon 2 
Capt Money..........++. 221222—6 J Mercier ............... 222222—6 
Rhoades ......ccccccceee 220222—5 McMackon .............220210—4 
Bel) .ccccctsccccccscocces OS errr 101122—5 
| A ere FIFI —4 HOMES oc ncccccccccececces 202222—» 
OO PO 222222—6 Armstrong 292999 __¢, 
Chapman... .--201222—5 McLaren 
eatherhead -022222—5 Pa Wilson 
Fee cc ccccs .222222—6 Toll ....... 
Le Compte ....cccccccee MEREEE OS COGOKR «20 casiciceccccind 


Event 2 was at 9 birds, $9 entrance, 22, 18, 15, 12, 10, 8, 6, 5 and 
4 per cent. division, high guns. There were many straight scores, 
as the record will show, as follows: 













Burnside .........06- 122021110—7 Wiggins ............ 122112112—9 
Burmeister .......... NOBEAZIZS—B oC VOFIS once cc cccccccces 221222210—8 
Cla ytem  ceccccee web eed 220222201—7 
Campbell .. ‘ 222022212—8 
Merrill ... -222222222—9 
Willie .. 222020020—5 
Coffee .. 12212111—9 
Upton ..... 212222122—9 


Dr Wilson .-222110222—8 












WH cb cveceaceerpean 100 a eae 120120222—7 
© ans cecueennnn 202222110—7 Frederick .... -222012222—8 
WEE dvntescecsssceseuy 211122222—y H Money .... - 222222202—8 
FED cveceves oeeeeee211122121—9 Capt Money.. . -212222222—9 
Watson ..... evccesessahaczizl2—9 Rhoades ... vos sdaazeeeer—Q 
) ss eccceesse2llOzzl02—7 Roll ....... . ..112122211—9 
Reardon ......+++--.-121121211—9 E C Clark... . - -110220210—-6 
Stroud ....... éaaecees 221222122—9 Marshall ............ 122222222—9 
Robbins ..... entsebbn 202122222—8 J Chapman .......... 122222202—8 
McLaren ....ccess++-222222222—9 Weatherhead ........ 122222120—8 
Stolls ....... eccees++-220220002—5 J Head ...... + + + -222202102—7 
Jarvis .......sccece-.-O12221122—8 Le Compte .. 021111112—8 
Armstrong .........-210121222—8 Simmonds ... . -222212121—9 
Seer 0000200 SOOtE ccccccess . +. .120011211—7 
McMackon ....... «+ -220202111—7 Gilbert ..... + «+ «211222222—9 
Oe ee 111111112—9 Crosby .............+- 121121111—9 
PEON Seccictéceedens 221112201—8 


The Gilman & Barnes International Live-bird Trophy contest 
was an event which excited the keenest of interest. Bates had two 
wins on it, and Gilbert was the holder, so that much depended 
on the performances of these two great artists of the scatter gun. 
Bates missed his seventh, Gilbert his tenth, over which there was 
some rejoicing. The conditions were 15 birds, $15; $50 added; high 
guns; three moneys for every ten entries. The ties were shot the 
next day. F. Weatherhead, of Red Oak, Ia., won it. The scores: 


Elliott, 32,....112101112221012—13 Burmeister, 28.222211202102220—12 
ead 12220221120021 


, ee 0—l1 Clayton, 28....212021101122121—13 
Morris, 27.....000 Campbell, 37..112221292999999 14 
Winging, 24... gitttzizz0e1—15 Merrill, 30... 222zezzzanea 
Vork, 29... 29900971900 Willie,  27......112112999999199 45 
8 Clark, $8. 200119209209099-44 Coffec, 28.....201200000009099 16 

Bates, 31.....222200022229002-13 Werk. '28....... 201212002 








rend, apne - ee <j ee 15 
oung, 30.....221221222202020—12 Cantelon, 28. ..211210221212122—1 
Hicks, 28... ..022022022202 Slow, 28-...... 21011211 21201—18 
Grififth, 31....222121222222222—15 McCall, 29....211100212110 
Bahney, 28....222112222122122—15 F Stanley, 26 13 
— ‘ > as a cLaren, 27...000 

rederick, 29. .2120221 D Bates, 28. ..221102221121211 

H Money, 30. .220221020 Marks, 39 veceat ok 


Capt Money,28.122112212222122—15 t Mercier, 27..211012011 

Rhoades, « + -222222222222222—15 Simmonds, 30..1 

Ree, Wisi. -i 221122222122122—15 Scott, 28....... 12121101110 

aS See a Upton, 28.....122220222222222—14 
arshall, + «+222212222222022—14 Dr Wilson, 28.110111212221112— 

Weatherh’d, 29.111121211222222—15 Robbins, 27....020 - 

Le Compte, 29.012122210 Reardon, 29. ..21122212222020 

Gilbert, 32.....121212212011211—14 Jarvis, 27...... 222222211211122—15 

Crosby, 32 12222211222212—15 Armstrong, 27.222222111012222—14 

Burnside, 30. .222112221022022—13 McMackon, 26.212011212212221—14 


Fourth Day, Feb, 13. 


The Sportsmen’s Grand Handicap Trophy was the event of the 
day. There were forty-two contestants. The conditions were 25 


birds, $25 entrance, $200 added, high guns, three moneys for every 
ten entries. 


ee CMON ica cdecks cudadeddncudaiins 2222222201222222222222222—24 
Capt Money, 28.. - -012221121102022210 
Rhoades, 30..... . 010220 

































Young, 30... -1220202100202122222202122—19 
Werk, 28.... 21212111210212:012220 

Voris, 29..... ae . 22222222221 22122221212222—25 
SR -2121221112201121200 

Ng Sagas <aic eadypatitnd aesaxes 22202110112 

BO + Oe I ERs os sawtacdeess acheweses 2200221121220 

DM OG eae dene ccd vctsnnmngabes entices 200222222220222222—22 
PEIN Bie doh ned ose cnsnersnswencsdddeares 20122222022102222 
MGIBCRE, Teas a cecisidecccccssveccesccedesscs 2122222222210222111221122—24 
NIN, AD 0 iid 0 ds 04a senses vacsaln! 021122121022222122022 

REE e cis te caida wcassccuseasdsuadveukd 212210220122222202 

Se Air isabcevadiiedeccugcansaustl 20222222220222222222—23 
Willie, 20.5. thc cccecccescccccecccccccsnce 1221021202222221222222—23 
SAMMONS, BD. ceccccercccccccssccessessces 121121122112121220221222—24 
CUSRMIR, We cascresasvecvsnedresessescées 1211202221121222222222202—23 
Weatherhead, 29..........ccccsccceseecess 21222211222222911 25 
a PU rads kkctse cesses ccacecaunacuas 1002112222122111111122221—23 
Donley, 28.....0ccsscccrccccesstecsescees 112212012110112012 

WOE Mite caddas eveccacadeus itagnicndacael 2202222222122212222222—24 
Pi Ei diecn die neveciusecgacaceavndeat 220222200 

ee ES Se Gbsenscnctat eens Adecuansxcrees 2222222222202222222022202—22 
Head, aD Shnaddeetewetedessevicssscevibates 2111212220121221202202222—22 
ME du CugseedcapcddbevaseceuddenvEcenl 2222222222222222022022222—23 
STE dieses dcuccriakicccnes 20. 

Griffith, 31 ...... 8022222222 —25 
Coffee, 28 2222222222001 

Jo, 27 .... -122022011021 

Watson, 29. « «-210222202202 

MEN CA aa cet cetecsesccieicedadianbiode 222211210110 

Bahney, 28......cccccccscecccccccccecccees 222202222222020 

MeCall, Beccvcceveccccccccsccccccscccccces 2012121201222222102 

A Evbidabearrtavessdcctaxecdusseus 202112112122202111110 

A exedihcbheddddesectesuaccadcaccadiad 2222222121122222221112202—24 
I MU ithacedsccccotavenusccsccecect 1220111210121120 

MEE Sbcnedccadvucncetiunciencsdidedaounded 222222002221202 

PL: Utivandeswdewienukwncansuanade 0121122102212120 

FOEUM:  Danacesessces cncencivescsscnsencs ae 

i CW Mad cedchvstsccetaaeeecsenaee 120202121122202 

I, Cea tbddeic acdc ccediecandekaede 2222122122221212220220111—23 


Weatherhead, Griffith and Voris were tied for first honors at 
the end of the shoot, and after the contest had narrowed down 
to them the work of deciding the winner of the cup was begun. 
Both Voris and Weatherhead missed the forty-first bird, and when 
Griffith scored the forty-second he was awarded ‘the trophy. The 
three men divided the first money. 





Unique: Live Bird Shoot. 


St. Louis, Mo.—An interesting and novel tournament at live 
birds was held at Dupont Park, St. Louis, Feb. 8 It was a 
continuous match, representing two-man teams, in which eighteen 
men started, the survivors each time repeating the origina! race 
until but one was left. The races were each at 10 birds per man, 
there being three of these, and finally a miss-and-out between the 
last two men up. It proved an event of much interest, which 
brought out the best crowd of the winter, and was not decided 
until the firing of the last gun. C. W. Scudder had donated a 
sterling silver loving cup as the reward of the race, which finally 
went to Mr. F. C. Riehl. The ground was covered with snow, and 
the birds were unusually good, which made shooting difficult in 
the bad light, and many good shots did not average up to their 
accustomed form. 

A miss-and-out was also shot at live birds, and during the day 
others shot at targets from the magautrap. Scores: 

First race: 















Onl wasicccscowd 22222222220 —10 Dr Clark ....... 2012122222. — 
Mermod ........ 22222221222 —l1l Brook ........... 2212211201 = 
Spencer .......0. 11220°0120 -—7 Rack ............ —8s 
 nkséscccgiod 2222222222 —10 Jonah ........... —8§s 
GE ackiecsnnnsses 2222001200 —6 O’Neil .... —7 
‘ 222202 —9 Thompson —4 
Scudder .........2222020012222—10 J Cabanne....... 2022222022 —8 
O'’Trigge® .cece< 0221°20220210— 9 Taylor .......... 1102011000  —65 
i” errs 220*120021 —6 D Cabanne ..... 1221211222 —10 
c Second race: 
PND sevctecesea 210*111121— 8 Dr Clark . 02221 
— edevcccccecece eee s Orvis .. a 
Brook ... -2220021022— 7 Kenyon 0222012101— 
Riehl “ -1220222222— 9 Scudder ............ 121120112 3 
—_ race: 
SME Saucérenare 2022010112— 7 Dr Clark ........... 2220— 
WNOE o4acspvcencudca 2229112212— 9 Jonah ........cccece ao 10 
Final. Riehl won cup: 
pS Se ee se 22222—5 Jonah ......cccccscccccees 22220—4 
Extra, miss-and-out: 
SNF catccacaccdsecend 1212*—4 Dr Clark 22122—5 
Brooke 2 5 
O'Neil : 
Blake 


KILuMorg. 





Keystone Shooting League. 


HotmessurG Junction, Feb. 14.—McCoy killed strai i 
club handicap. Budd scored straight ang = eee eee 
Tuesday of this week a match at 100 birds between Jas. Cowan, of 
the Glenwillow Gun Club, and Howard Ridge, of the Keystone 
Shooting League, and a big programme at sweepstake events have 
been prepared to be shot in the afternoon. The scores follow: 


Club handicap: 
, -2112122202— 9 Harrison, 28 
Rothacker, -22%2222222— 9 Coffin, 28........... 
.2222222222—10 Fitzgerald, 28.. 


McCoy, 29. 
Russell, 28. --1222022211— 9 Morris, 27 








Geikler, 28....... a rose cg, 2 
eon an trophy: 

a eee 12121121222212215 Harrison, 28. ..12211122212121 
a, 29. ao Coffin, 28 bbdeae potatoe 
McCoy, 29..... 222022222222222—14 Fitz Id, 28..1202211*1210112— 
Russell, esses 2122222220222*%2—13 Morris, 27 odved Oana 
Geikler, 28..... 222222202222022—13 


raeezent-out event, 32yds. rise: Coffin 5, Morris 4, Budd 3, 


Miss-and-out event, 35yds. rise: Coffin 4, McCoy 3, Morris 1. 


Buffalo Bill Gun Club, 


North Pratte, Neb., Feb. 10.—The monthly troph 
the Buffalo Bill Gun Club had contestants =e ae . 


NODS dni citi weaiccbedatetisiadesedesiucs 1111101011111111111111110— 

BNE cdUGSB aid cxedcecadvoddbaeceri eens 110111111111411011 1011101 
BOP ciivses Sb ddcnindignanentpbadedacaxadicd 1000100110111110000100111—13 
RNS s Cattae debicnds cacdnnt daddies cea 1010101111101101111010011—19 
Van Doran ...... eduavenqbigeddgiestadinns 1101110111101101111011101—19 
WEEE Dadnece ddncbicdodudade chvaceds 1100111111101110111111111—2) 
Dolson ........ peabdddveinvesacddidedcageat 0100111011101111111111111—29 
RR NUNS Ss ctddesdandedocceane «+ +» -1110101111101011111111111—22 
RN EUIOEEE sSadeccesdcccsciccceces +» « -1191119101111011111111111—23 


Gro. L. Canrzr, Sec’y. 
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FOREST AND STREAM, 








Sunny South Handicap. 


Brewzam, Tex.—The Sunny South Handicap, which began Jan. 
26, closed Jan. $1, after a week’s run. The attendance was not as 
large as was expected; but, with the local gun club, there were 
rarely less than twenty men at the traps in any event, either dur- 
ing the live-bird part of the programme, or the bluerock events. 
here were many extra events both at live birds and at blue- 
rocks; in fact, so many that you would scarcely accord space 
for the scores, and we shall confine our report to the official pro- 
gtamme, except in one or two instances Of special interest: 

Following is a list of those in attendance, with their address: 
Chas. B. Spicer, St. Louis; O. C. Bottger, Ollie, Ia.; J. T. Rosser, 
Fayetteville, Ark.; R. O. Heikes, Dayton, O.; J..H. Bottger, 
Ollie, Ia.; Max E. Hensley, Battle Creek, Mich.; F. G. Weather- 
head, Red Oak, Ia.; R. F. Weatherhead, Tabor, Ia; H..E. 
Bonebrake, Weatherford, Oklahoma; E. Howard, F. M. Faurote, 
Dallas; L. I. Wade, Nacogdoches, Tex.; C. D. Ellison, Paris, 
Tex.; J. M. Hughes, St. Louis; Maurice Kaufman, New Orleans; 
opens Topperwein, San Antonio; M. E.° Atchison, Giddings; 
W. R. Crosby, O'Fallon, Ill.; Geo. W. Bancroft, Orange, Tex.; 
H. M. Jackson, and J. A. Jackson, Dr. Hill, Austin, Tex.; F. A 
Black, Cameron, Tex.; Dave Curran, Ennis, Tex.; Bryan Heard, 
Theo. Behring, Cleveland and -Cadwell, . of..-Houston, Tex. 

The programme was open to. the world, and the Sunny South 
Handicap shoot opened Monday. morning with four target events 
aggregating 80 bluerocks—which. were not a part of the programme 
—and resulted in the following scores of those who shot the entire 
80: Heikes 66, Faurote 69, Howard 52, Hughes 70, Crosby 7, 
Weatherhead 73, Bottger 65,. Heard 71, Gardiner 66, Spicer 67, 
Graber 53 out of 70, Lockett 62. 


Live Bird Events, 


Eight live birds, $5 entrance, 30yds. rise, four moneys, high 


guns: Weatherhead, Crosby, Heikes, Gardiner and Wade, 8 each; 
Tucker and Bottger, 7; Howard and Hughes, 6;.-Graber and 
Spicer, 5. 


After this event, a race was shot at 25 bluerocks, $2.60 entrance: 
Heikes scored 24, Faurote 22, Howard 16, Hughes 24, Crosby 22, 
Weatherhead 23, Bottger 15, Heard 21, Gardiner 11, Spicer 18, 
Wade 23, Mittendorf 15. 

A hard shower drove the shooters into the club house, and 
shooting was suspended for the day. 


Tuesday’s Shoot, 


The second day of the shoot opened with a 12-bird event, $8 
entrance, four moneys, high guns. Scores: Faurote ll, Bottger 
11, Heikes 11, Heard 8, Howard 8, Crosby 12, Hughes 10, Weath- 
erhead 12, Wade 10, Gardiner 11, Graber 10, Spicer 12. 


The next was the preliminary handicap, 16 live birds, $10 
entrance, class shooting. Scores: Weatherhead and Wade 16 
each; Howard, Heikes, Hughes, Bottger, Spicer, 15; Heard, 


Faurote, Graber and Kaufman, 14; Gardiner, 18; Tucker, 12. | 
After this event Adolph Topperwein, the world’s champion with 
a rifle, gave an exhibition, breaking hazelnuts, oranges, Irish 
tatoes, shooting coins thrown in the air, killing a live bird ré- 
eased from the trap, with a .22cal. Winchester, snuffing a cigar 
in Faurote’s mouth, shooting shells off his fingers and drawing 
a picture on a piece of tin of an Indian head. 


Sunoy South Handicap Event, Wednesday. 


Sunny South Handicap, 25 live birds, $29 entrance, 26 to 3lyds., 
four moneys, class shooting. There were twenty-two entries in 
this event, and in addition to first money the winner received a 
handsome silver trophy, valued at $100: Heard (27yds.) 24, 
Heikes (30) 22, Hughes (28) 22, Weatherhead (27) 23, Tucker (27) 
22, Whitmore (26) withdrew, Faurete (29) 22, Crosby (30) 22, 
Wade (28) 28, Howard (27) 22, Bottger (27) 24, Spicer (28) 19, 
Gardiner (20) 21, Mittendorf (26) 21, Graber (27) 22, Lockett (26) 
20, Hill (27) 23, Bancroft (26) 18, Kaufmann (28) 22, Atchison (27) 
23. 

This event was not concluded Wednesday afternoon, and on the 
twentieth round, Heikes, Atchison, Bottger each had a chance to 
tie Heard, who had finished with 24, but Thursday morning the 
birds were hard, and Heikes and Atchison each missed a bird, and 
Bottger and Heard tied for the cup. In the shoot-off, miss-and- 
out, Heard lost his eleventh bird, giving the cup to Mr. O. C. 
Bottger, of Ollie, Ia. 


Thursday night Mr. J. S. Williams, caterer to the shooters at 
the grounds, and saloon and restaurant keeper uptown, gave the 
shooters a banquet, which included all kinds of edibles, and 


Champion Bottger furnished the champagne for the occasion, 
which cost more than the purse that went with the cup. Hon. 
Ben S. Rogers made the presentation speech. The cup, sur- 
mounted with two American flags, occupied the center of the 
long table, and it was long past midnight when the crowd dis- 
persed. ; 

Thursday’s shoot closed with a 10-bird extra and a miss-and- 
out extra, $5 and $2.50 entrance respectively: Ene 

In the 10-bird event Wade, Kaufman, Atchison, Spicer and 
Curran each made a straight, Faurote, Heard and Tucker each 
scoring 9; the others. withdrew, as it was high guns. 


Heikes Wins a Handsome Trophy. 


In a miss-and-out match for a handsome silver cigar case trophy, 
surmounted by two bird dogs and a match holder, worth close to 
$50, Mr. R. O. Heikes, of Dayton, O., won it on a score of 10 
straight at 30yds. 


Ftiday’s Shoot. 


Friday’s programme included nine events, $18 entrance, 180 
bluerocks, and of those who shot through this programme, fol- 
lowing are the scores. In this event the professionals shot from 
the 19yd. mark, the amateurs from the I6yd. mark: Heikes 161, 
Faurote 151, Wade 151, Hughes 140, Crosby 146, J. A. Jackson 154, 
Behring 145, Curran 145, Cleveland 122, Gardiner 112, Weatherhead 
146, Heard 124, Hill 129, Atchison 168, Black 148, Kaufman 159. E. 
Howard (Bonebrake) 143 

In a match between Heard and Curran for $20; 50 birds, Heard 
won on a score of 43 to Curran’s 42. 


Saturday’s Scores. 


The last day of the shoot, Saturday, opened with the preliminary 
handicap at bluerocks, 25 birds, $2.50 entrance. Scores: Heikes 22, 
Crosby 19, Faurote 22, Wade 21, Hughes 21, Jackson 23, Atchison 
21, Curran 16, Kaufmann 18, Gardiner 15, Weatherhead 20, Heard 
2, Bering 19, Lockett 16, E. Howard 21, Cleveland 17, Spicer 16, 
Bottger 17. 


The Sunny South Handicap, bluerocks, 


The Sunny South Handicap at 100 bluerocks, $10 entrance, handi- 
caps 14 to 2yds., five moneys, class shooting, with a handsome 
$75 silver cup to winner, was won by W. R. Crosby, of O'Fallon, 
Ill., on a score of 96. The birds were very erratic, and a strong 
wind blew across the traps. Following are the scores: Heikes 
77, Crosby 96, Faurote 81, Wade 73, Hughes 91, Jackson 82, Atch- 
ison 87, Curran 73, Kaufmann, §1, Gardiner 65, Weatherhead 85, 
Heard 79, Bering 80, Lockett 77, Howard 79, Cleveland 73, Spicer 
57, Bottger 70, Tucker 68, Graber 75. 

The shoot closed with a 10 live-bird event, extra, $5 entrance, 
three moneys, class shooting, the scores being as_ follows: 
Cleveland 10, Atchison 9, Heard 8, Weatherhead 8, Wade 10, 
Heikes 9, Kauffmann 10, Smith 7, Gardiner 9, Tucker 8, Bering 
7, Crosby 10, Graber 10. ; 

Manager Alf Gardiner and President Fred Martin, who were 
running the shoot, did it in a satisfactory manner. | 

Weatherhead killed 59 out of 61 live birds, and won high average. 

; Gro. Tucker. 





Cincinnati Gun Club, 


Cincinnati, O., Feb. 7.—The fifteenth contest for Troisdorf 
medals resulted in a win for Maynard, who was carried into the 
elub house on the shoulders of some of the members after making 
his score. He is one of our oldest mem and is severely 
handicapped by having crippled hands.. Le mpte, one of 
Kentucky's crack shots, was a visitor, but could do nothi: at 
gyds. Gambell hobbled out oe oe score pode ant to 
break 48, his last string of 20 being straight. was win- 

in Class B: Scores: 


ner in Class A, Watterson and Falk tied in B: : 
Maynard (18) 46; R. Trimble (21) 44, Gambell (19) 48, Ahlers (21) 
42, J. B. G7) 42, Falk (7) 41, Watterson lock 

Coleman (20) 39, Medico (18) 38, Le Compte 





(15) 
ay 
Randall 


B ay) 41, 

a -r 5) 
87, Barker (18) 37, Harris (19) 36, McB. db 
Roll @8),.34, Corry (16) 3. Faran (19) 33, 0} 32, i 
man &) $1, Herman (16) 31 ; 


ON LONG ISLAND. 


Brooklyn Gun Club, 
Brooklyn, L. I., Feb. 12.—The prize shoct of the Brooklyn Gun 
Club, held on Lincoln’s Birthday, was well attended i 
the number of other shoots held about New York on that day. 
The main event was at 25 targets for a carving set, i allow- 
ance added to the scores. The result was as follows: 








Borland, 9 ...... btotenchsonseasine eee LLL1OL1101100011101111111—25 
eS See « »  oLD10101111011111111911011—-24 
Remsen, 1 ..... 

Wright, 9 ..... 

Van Sicklen, 9 

BE, © svécbee 

Hitchcock, 9 ........... 

PE, Ci civicstacctedebecowssess cove 

BE, U Sovvbesbovce deeb evabesnssooervont 
Ties: 

SE Sacral dc an tenn tine » ES ee 0011011110110011111111111—25 

Se-MEND . contcueueotenhsaoeehsooss vers 1111111111011011111111011—25 

ES RC ee Se ee 0111011110100111011111111. 

SEEN cxacccdvetcubicahsscneceicaniaeal 0001111111101110011111111—25 
Miss-and-out: 

ENE eh onstocstsensncade 0 EEMGNOGER  cesvestsocncenen 111111 
Van Sickden ....cccsccsee 10 TEE, .vccveneccctecebuanen 111110 
Ten sweepstake events were shot, in which the following scores 

were made: 

Events: i 8 2.4 6.6328. 8 
Targets: 10 10 20 10 10 10 15 15 10 16 

WOEIND -cissickonsviccsessecs S43 8°3. a Oe SR 

ae rE 7 6B 7.445.893 83 

MEN. -Kncvswocknostivesousdes Dew» ws me Fee eae 

SEED. C copebnekboshtenceeshes 10 817 8 8 9 B 10 13 

Bergen me. § 8B... BOD v 

Hatfield sae os » ie 

MME scipbivantce¥teebtnowvessbes 7 a.. oe 9 10 10 7 

Vame Shekden occcccccscccccccvce 6 es os co ss 

ML <5 enssueasbabenesine 7 17 5 ° 

VE DEE ccccvcepecccsovese 6 os 6 oe ° 

EREMGOOE co ciccctccvevectscetee oo 9 6 ° 


Nos. 4 and 6 were at 5. pairs. 


Crescent Athletic Club, 


Bay Ridge, L. I., Feb. 12.—The Holiday shoot of the Crescent 
Athletic Club was one of the largest held by that organization. 
The holiday cup and a oy were won by Mr. W. W. Marshall 
with a score of 49. Messrs. T. W. Stake, A. W. Palmer, Edward 
Banks, R. E. Wigham and Henry Kryn also won trophies. The 
scores: 

Holiday cup, 50 targets, handicap: 


Hdep. Brk. — Hdep. Brk. Total. 





W W Marshall... 7 42 A W Palmer..... $3 38 4 
Dr Raynor ...... 0 39 49 #LC Hopkins....4 % #0 
F T Bedford, Jr.2 47 49 E Banks......... -0 © # 
L M Palmer, Jr.3 4 48 ##FD Mead....... -7 3 23 
R E Wigham....6 4 4 HM 0 8 88 
T W Stake....... . 2 .& 4s 6 3 3 
D V Hegeman...3 41 4 HC . 2a 3 

C Faulkner....6 38 4 ABR 8 7 & 

fe -overasees 3 82 & ER 22 & 
ME SS ann alee wh 4 37 4 =CA Sykes 30 
H Vanderveer....3 38 41 


Shoot-oft, 25 targets: Marshall 25, Raynor 26. 

Second shoot-off, 25 targets: Marshall 25, Raynor 20. 

Chapman trophy, 25 targets, handicap: Hopkins (4) 25, Mar- 
shall (7) 25, L. M. Palmer, Jr. (8) 25, Wigham (6) 25, Hegeman 
(3) 25, Kryn (4) 23, Brigham (0) 23, Faulkner (6) 23, A. B. Rhett 
(8) 23, Werleman (10) 22, Bedford (2) 22, Sykes (4) 22, Dr. O’Brien 
(5) 21, A. W. Palmer (3) 21, Lott (2) 21, Pool (3) 20, J. Rhett (10) 
20, Stake (5) 20, Vanderveer (3) 20, E. L. Rhett (6) 20, McDer- 
mott (6) 20, Mead (7) 20, Raynor (10) 19, Banks (0) 18, Marshall 
won in the shoot-off. 

Marshall trophy, 25 targets, handicap: Pool (3) 25, Werleman 
(10) 25, Palmer Jr. (3) 25, Wigham (6) 25, McDermott (6) 25, A. B. 
Khett (8) 26, Stake (5) 24, Bedford (2) 24, Keyes (1) 24, Sy es (4) 
24, Mead (7) 24, Lott (2) 22, Hopkins (4) 22, Banks (0) 22, Brigham 
(0) 22, Hegeman (3) 22, Kryn (4) 21, Meeker (5) 21, Faulkner (6) 
21, O’Brien (5) 21, A. W. Palmer (3) 20, Vanderveer (3) 19, E. L. 
Rhett (5) 17. 

Shoot-off, 25 targets: Pool 25, Werleman 25, Wigham 25, Mc- 
Dermott 25, Rhett 25, Palmer Jr. 25 

Second shoot-off, 25 targets: Palmer Jr. 25, Wigham 25, Rhett 
25, Werleman 20, Pool 19, McDermott, withdrew. 

Third shoot-off, 25 targets: Palmer Jr. 24, Wigham 23, Rhett 23. 

Trophy, 25 targets, handicap: Stake (5) 25, Kryn (4) 23, Wigham 
(6) 22, Bedford (3) 21, Lott (2) 21, Sykes (4) 21, Ban! (0) 19, 
Faulkner (6) 15, Vanderveer (3) 14, McDermott (6) 14. 

Trophy, 15 targets, handicap: A. W. Palmer (2) 15, Meeker (3) 
a — (0) 12, Kryn (2) 11, Stake (3) 11, Banks (0) 9, Notman 
(2) 9. 

Trophy, 15 targets, handicap: Banks (0) 15, Meeker (3) 15, 
O’Brien (3) 14, A. W. Palmer (2) 14, Notman (2) 18, Keyes (1) 
13, Bedford (1) 12, Kryn (2) 12, Hopkins (2) 10. 

Shoot-off, 15 targets: Banks 13, Meeker 10. 

Trophy, 15 targets, handicap: Wigham (3) 14, Bedford (1) 14, 
Kryn (2) 13, Stake (2) 13, McDermott (3) 13, Vanderveer (2) 13, 
Banks (0) 13, Faulkner (3) 11, Sykes (2) 11, Lott (1) 10. 

Shoot-off, 15 targets: Wigham 12, Bedford 12. 

Second shoot-off, 15 targets: Wigham 15, Bedford 14. 

Trophy, 15 targets, handicap: Banks (0) 15, Kryn (2) 15, Van- 
derveer (2) 13, Lott (1) 12, Bedford (1) 12, Wigham (8) 12, Sykes 


(2) 10. ° 

Shoot-off, 15 targets: Kryn 14, Banks 15. 

Trophy, 15 targets, handicap: Wigham (3) 15, Bedford (1) 13, 
Kryn (2) 13, Banks (0) 12, Lott (1) 11, Vanderveer (2) 10. 

Feb. 14—The attendance was about average. Mr. F. T. Bed- 
ford, Jr., scored a win on the February cup to-day: 


Brk. Hdep. To’l. Brk. Hdcp. TA 


F T Bedford..... 44 a ee ee 34 & 

W Marshall...... 37 10 47 A Palmer........ 37 41 

L Hopkins....... 38 8 4 HH Werleman....24 16 4 

H_ Vanderveer...38 8 46 D C Bennett.....28 10 % 
Trophy, 15 targets, handicap: W. W. Marshall (8) 14, A. W. 

Palmer (1) 14, F. T. Bedford, Jr. (1) 14, H. B. Vanderveer (2) 14, 


F. B. Stephenson (0) 13, L. C. Hopkins (2) 12, G. G. Stephenson, 
Jr. G@) 11, H. C. Werleman (5) 10. 

Shoot-off, same conditions: Bedford (1) 14, Vanderveer (2) 12, 
Marshall (3) 11, Palmer (1) 10. 

Trophy, 15 targets: Vanderveer (2) 15, Bedford (1) 14, Sykes 
(2) 18, , Palmer (1) 12, Hopkins (2) 12, F. B. Stephenson (0) 11, 


Werleman (5) 10. 

Trophy, 15 targets: F. B. Stephenson (0) 14, Marshall (3) 14, 
Bedford (1) 14, Palmer (1) 14, Hopkins (2) 14, G. G. Stephenson 
(1) 12, Vanderveer (2) 12, Sykes (2) 11, Bennett (3) 10. 

Shoot-off, 15 targets: Marshall (8) 15, Palmer (1) 14, Hopkins 
(2) 13, Bedford (1) 12, F. B, Stephenson (0) 10. 


Fulton Gun Club] 


Brooklyn, L. I., Feb. 12.—There were a total of thirty shooters 
at the shoot of the Fulton Gun Club to-day. In the 100- 


event, June was high with 89, this including an allowance of 4 
The scores follow: 








Dudley ....cccscce Gbpesoapoessencss 0s 00.55 BO ERE One bo cc ob. oe 
Morrison ......... Ghbatescasnoceces, coupe Se vise os-00 EB oe 
Hearne ......... aconconhts epocccce Os Eek Maca Web ee <b eee 
EET ccnnscshgevased Sah shiominboee we RS Ee 
TE. 005 4asseseeee pivene SGsiukece ae we we 66 es Ghee D oo ds ‘eb 
oo cc of af exec: Bas Gas 
oo ee Dos ox aw © oe 6 
sie $ berate 


. 


oe of 68 oF of e8 of 


2 


eo 





WD ie aveas cdhcnacctseseeesess ost 
NE 68s ccqnabens de dect 
Billerlain 





a 


ee eneeeeeee Steen eeeeeeee 28 oe oe . se 





Handicap, 100 targets: June (4) 89, Skelly (1) 8, M 
Glover (2) 85, Schneider (12) 85, Hesse (10) 84, Wells ® Ao 
Gardner (10) Staples (13) 80, Dudley (3) 79, Morrison 2, 
Haws (25) 78, Hearne (15) 77, Gotter (10) 77, Banta (10) 77, 


_78, Woods (18) 71, Mertin (12) 68, Davis (16) 67, 
itzler (20) 65, Hughes (18) 54, Bittner (20) 62. 
W. G. Hearne, Sec’y. 


Ossining Gun Club, 


Ossintnc, N. Y.—The appended scores were made at the Lin- 
coln’s Day club shoot of the Ossining Gun Club, Feb. 12. The 
scores made were excellent. The first main event was for the 
handicap cup, which must be won three times to hold. Five were 
tied for this cup from the shoot held on Saturday, Feb. 7— 

A. Rohr, Bruin, J. Keenan and R. Kromer, Jr. It was deci 
that the shoot-off would be under original conditions governi 
the handicap. Only Hans and Rohr were present to shoot of, 
and Rohr won out by going straight again, with his handicap. 
Later Bruin put in an appearance and made a straight also, so 
he. is elected to shoot off against Rohr’s straight score for the 
first winning for the next shoot, Feb. 21. 

Ties to-day with straight scores for the handicap cup: A. Rohr, 
G. D. Hubbell, P. B., D. Brandreth and I. T. Washburn. On 
the shoot-off, original conditions, Washburn and Hubbell again 
tied, agreeing to shoot off on the 2ist inst. 

Mr. Washburn, or rather, Ike, has been in Virginia for the 
ast few months, shooting quail, the shooting at which has kept 

im in gree clay bird form. In the event for the scratch cup he 
broke 24 out of 25, finishing the day with an average of 92 per 
cent. Ike is running for president of the village this spring, and 
we, as fellow club members, hope his winning streak will con- 
tinue through the month of March, 

erecything. points to a good big shoot here on Washington’s 
Birthday. ur shoot was the first one advertised for the 23d, 
whether or not that will influence any shooters to come here. 

The new upper part of the magautrap is installed and works 


Sitzler (35 
Pekiee Gay eae 





ne, 

We shoot rain or shine. 

Handicap cup, 25 targets: E. Bell (1) 22, J. C. Barlow (8) 19, 
I. Washburn (8) 25, A. Rohr (13) 25, Hans (3) 23, C. Washburn 
(13) 17, D. Brandreth (4) 25, G. Hubbell (6) 25, W. Coleman (2) 
21, P. B., (5) 25, *Bruin (8) 25. 

Shoot-off for 7th inst. 

Shoot-off: I. Washburn (3) 25, G. Hubbell (6) 25. 

Scratch cup, 25 targets: E. Bell 22, J. C. Barlow 19, I. Wash- 
burn 24, A. Rohr 7, Hans 20, D. Brandreth 14, G. Hubbell 21, 
W. Coleman 20, P. B. 18, C. Blandford 22. 

Other events: 


Events: 


123 465 6 Events 123466 
Targets: 10101015 2520 Targets 10 10 10 15 25 20 
Ir 10 9 8.. 2111 MED Gees ddbdoade: se OS FT uc. wt s0 
Coleman ....... ee oocen , WROTE nv cis or wR ..8B 
Hubbell ........ Oise be 50D 4. Bartow csccs ose 00 ob Waniens @ 
I Washburn.... .. 10 8 .. 2315 C Washburn.... sis, de ee 
OES” scssccees ae PA ee ee -- 2013 
BEE concnsnses 60 ie. es we D Brandreth.... .. oo co oo AB 
No. 6 was at 10 pairs. Cc. G. B. 


Arkansas Champiorship. 


Fort Situ, Ark., Feb. 13.—The members of the Arkansas State 
Sportsmen’s Association are to be given an opportunity to test 
their championship ability at both live birds and targets at 
Stuttgart, Ark., Feb. 26. On this date there will be an open con- 
test for the Peters Cartridge Co. trophy, emblematic of the live- 
bird championship, at 25 live birds, and an open contest for the 
Association target trophy at 50 targets per man. In each instance 
the entrance will simply be price of birds, but an optional sweep 
will doubtless be run in connection with each event. The con- 
test will be conducted under the auspices of the Stuttgart Gun 
Club, and visiting shooters are assured of courteous treatment, as 
this club never does anything by halves. Aside from this, their 
equipments are first class in every respect, as the shooting grounds 
are located on the open prairie, so that the pigeons are sure to 
get the benefit of any wind that may prevail, and in target shoot- 
= a sky background is assured—both very desirable features. 

hose desiring to participate in the live bird event must send a 
forfeit of $5 to C. D. Conroy, Stuttgart, Ark. 
Paut R. Lirzxez. 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


A Letter from ao Old New Ergland Gentleman (72 Years 
Old) to a Person Inquiring About the South. 


Pinesturr, N. C., May 19, 1902.—Mr. Allen Tibbit, Manager of 
the Industrial Oil Co.: Dear Sir—I have a copy of your letter 
that you sent to J. T. Patrick. I thought I would like to write 
you a few lines and let you know what I think of the place. I 
think we have the finest pet on earth for the use that you want 
to put it to for fruit and chickens. I have just started me a little 
ag to do a little in that line for my own use. I have a hun 

g trees and about the same in peaches. I am going to put out a 
few grapes. I have got now a lot of cuttings that aré comi 
along well. We have the best water in the world, clear as crystal 
right out of the sand, I have ire hens and a rooster, and they 





drink a two-quart pail full of it @very day. That speaks well for 
the water. Twenty-three chick all smart and healthy. Do not 
forget to come and see us. I am in the new part of the city. I 
will send you a plan that I made fifteen years ago, and I would 
like to see a company that would take hold and carry out the 
plan. We have the oak land, with the pine—that is what we 
want for shade for the hens and chickens. I let my hens and 
chickens go out all around where they are a mind to. From our 
brook we can run water anywhere with little cost. I came here 
one year ago the 25th of this month from Revere, Mass., and I 
brought money enough to come and carry me back, but I liked 
it so well I did not go back. I have put me up a small house. I 
have the land paid for, and do not owe but $4.75 on house, and 
I am an old man, seventy-two years of age. I have earned my 
own living, and when I get my place all done, it will be a pretty 
lace. I picked strawberries this morning to give me good 
breakfast and dinner, and also lettuce that I raised this spring. 

Let us see or hear from you again. Yours with respect, 
Pixz, Pinebluff, N. C.—Adv. 





Three-Day Tour to Washington, 


UNDER THE PERSONALLY-CONDUCTRD SYSTFM OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD. 


Tue next Pennsylvania Railroad Personally Conducted Tour to 
Washington leaves Thursday, Feb. 26. Rate, covering railroad 
transportation for the round trip, hotel accommodations and trans- 
fer of passenger and ba: gage, station to hotel in Washi 
$14.50 from New York, 313 rom Trenton, and $11.60 from 
delphia. These rates cover accommodations for two days at the 
Arlington, Normandie, Riggs, Ebbitt, Shoreham, Cochran, Gordon, 
Barton or Hamilton Hotels. For accommodations at Regent, 
Metropolitan, National or Colonial hotels, $2.50 less. Special side 
trip to Mt. Vernon. 5 ‘ fi 

Au tickets good for ten days, with special hotel rates after ex- 


piration of hotel coupons. 
iti i full information apply to ticket agents; 
23 Fifth avenue, ¥. 


New York; 4 Court street, 
road street, Newark, N. J.; or address Geo. W. 
Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, 





Florida—T homasville— Augusta. 


famous trains, 8:55 A. M. daily. 


“New 
. M. week days. Apply at office, 








